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INTRODUCTION ' 


The, period under review, approximately the years 1924, 1925 
and 1926, are of significance in education in that they are a part of 
the reconstruction, postwar time that was marked in its earlier 
months by strpng enthusiasm and u goneral freedom of conception 
when fine plans for' educational systems— by nojneons impossible of 
eventual realization— were laid and even enacted into law ’only to 
be held disa^pomtingly in abeyance by the severe reactions and 
economic distress that followed shortly after. - These were the first 
years of cooler judgments and of better directed activities in giving 
expression through education to the .principles of self-determinism 
the rights of minorities, and the aintenanco of republican forms of 
government by popple trained in the arts of self-government that 
were so strongly emphasized -in the peflee settlements. Obviously 
it is not possible to separate them entirely from the other years of 
the postwar decade, because the main events of 1924 to 1926 are for 
the most part siAiply continuations of activities eitheb begun or 
strengthened m the six previous years. Moreover, only a few oif 
the larger movements can be treated in a brief bulletin. 

The major changes in world education in these years center largely ' 
m the Eurasian countries and geow out 4 of the war and the new 
political situations set up by the treaties of peace. One of the most 
marked movements was the establishment of certain official inter- 
national relationships in education made obligatoiy by treaties, 
constitutions, and laws; and these were accompanied by a general 
widening and strengthening of activity, official and unofficial, ‘in 
international education affairs. Another important aspect is manl- 
iest in the establishment of ministries of education a#d the develop- 
ment of administrative school organizations in the newly created 
aations, together with various changes in the national educational 
offices of other countries. Closely connected with both is the evident 
mllingness of the different countries to make substantial monetary 
)ro vision for education at a time when many of .them were forced 
nto drastic retrenchments in their national expenditures or were 
iven in a state of national bankruptcy/ • * 
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The almost universal adoption of republican forms of government ' } 
which followed the war naturally led to inquiries into the educational ' 
Btatus of the people and theirability to understand and assume the •' 
obligations they were incurring, with the consequent discoveiy of i 
enormous numbers of illiterates and near-illiterates and subsequent 
attempts df many kinds to give them at least the rudiments of an 
elementary education. 

In the realm of human training below the lfevels of secondary 
instruction the lowered birth rate during the war ( began to show in 
greatly decreased school enrollments in several European countries, 
and coincident with this realization of the lpss of human wealth the 
national governments took many new measures in behalf of women 
and children, lengthened the term of compulsory school attendance, 

* and generally gave to elementary education a bettor adaptation to 
the needs of child life. 

Secondary schools were still increasing-in numbers and enrollment. 
The more pronounced tendencies in this field included emphasis on 
training during the early years of adolescence, about 12 to 15, and 
modifications that would make all of secondary education mow 
practical and more available to the children of »11 classes of people. 

The general trends in higher education were in the direction of 
greatly increased enrollments in the number of resident student* 
and those taking degree courses, especially in scientific fields; a 
broadening of the functions of universities and college^ especially in 
giying extension courses in both special subjects and cultural train- 
ing; and a be#sr grasp of the proper relation of the university to 
the nation. 

• CHANGES IN NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 


The Continent of Eurasia east of a line drawn from the North Sea 
- to the Adriatic Sea was in 1914 for the most part controlled by three 
empires — Germany, Russia, and Turkey. The British' Empire held 
close control over India and was a strongly directive force in the 
affairs of Egypt. Imperial policies dictated the amount, kind, and 
. color of education^ in -those areas. By 1924 Germany had been 
restricted to. a comparatively small continental area, and had become 
a Republic, a federation of 20 States, each with a republican consti- 
tution, Russia had become the antithesis of, an empire — a loosely 
bound union of six soviet Republics, each working under communistio 
, principles. Turkey had been gTeatly induced in area, had gone far 
toward separating church and state, and was on the verge of the 
constitutional reforms of April 20, 1924, by which it was declared a 
Republic. . The British Empire had. given to India, through the 
India act of 1919, an experimental government, “with a View to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in 'British India as 
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'* ftD P ar ^ of the British Empire"; had terminated its protec- 

\ torate over Egypt; had recognized the Saorstafc Eireann as a coequkl 
1 member of the oommunity of nations forming the British Common- 
wealth; and the status of Australia, Canada, Newfoundland, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa as self-governing dominions 
“in no way subordinate one.to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, thotigh united by common allegiance to the Crown 
end freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations," was tacitjy accepted, though it was not officially expressed 
until the imperial conference of November, 1927. 

Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the Free City, of Danzig 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Albania, and the Saorstat 
Eirconn in Europe had established their own governments, generally 
republican in fonp, and had assumed the responsibilities, national and 
international, of independent entities. Austria and Hungry had 
been reduced from large groups of heterogeneous peoples to much 
smaller comparatively homogeneous populations. In Asia, Afghani- 
stan had been recognized by Great Britain as entirely independent; 

Arabia was free of Turkish domination; Persia was nearing a change of 
dynasty; a new republican constitution had just been promulgated in 
China; and Palestine, under a British protectorate, was open to 

fttt ement and development by Jowish peoples from all parts of the , 
world. * 1 , 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OP EDUCATION"* 

Official obligatory relationships ^ The great and far-reaching changes 
in the uumber and kind of national governnAnts in Eurpsia had 
necessitated general international readjustments; and international 
educational relationships, official and otherwise, had sprung into 
sudden prominence. On the actual official side of treaties, inter- 
national agreements, and constitutional enactments made obligatoiy 
by treaties, international direction of certain educational policies had, 
been deliberately undertaken and in 1924 to 1920, the practicability 
of such 'direction was plainly prov'ed. 

Realizing that the mistreatment of minorities of race, religion and 
language had been the chief cause of the World War, the framers of 
the peace treaties had attempted to work out national boundaries 
that would correspond to the territorial linfes of divisjon betwLn * • 
ethnic and linguistic groups. That was impossible, and though the 
situation was greatly improved the ethnic minorities in Europe 
affected by the peace treaties amounted to about 16,800,000 people* 
so it was essential for European peace that those minorities be pn> 

| tected by the treaties. Among the first of such treaties was thBt 
entered into Ween Poland and the Allied and Associated Powers 
on June 28, 1919, and the provisions iri it for the protection of minors \ 

■ are deemed so important to the educational world- that they are • j 
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quoted. Besides being the legal basis for intentional control of 
some phases of education, they may and probably will in time conn 
• to be/>onsidered as among the raagn© cart® of human .liberty. 

Article £.— Poland undertakes to assure full, and complete protection of Ufe 
and liberty to all inhabitants of Poland without distinction of birth, nationality 
language, race, or religion. • 

All inhabitanfe'bf Poland shall be entitled to the free exercise, whether public 
or private, of any creed, religion, or belief, whose practices arc not inconsistent 
with public order or public morals. * • 

Article 7.— Ml Polish nationals shall' be equaljbcfore the law and shall enjoy 
the &mc civil and political tights without xiistinctioa as to face, language, ox 
religion. % 

.Differences of religion, creed, or confession shall not prejudice any Poilb 
national in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as for 
instance admission fa public employments, functions, and honors, or the exercise 
of professions and industries. , * 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by any Polish national of any 
language in private intercourse, in commerce, in religion, in thp press, or in pnb- 
lications qf any kind^ or at public meetings, * i t 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the Polish Government jol an official 
language, adequate facilities shall be given to Polish nationals of'non-Polirfi 
speech for the use of their language,' either omlly or in writing, before the courts. 
0 Article 8. Polish national# who belong to racial, religious, or linguistic mio- 
norites shall enjoy the same treatment 'and^ security in law sbd in fact as the 
other Polish nationals. In particular # they shall have an equal right to establish, 
manage, and control at their own expense charitable, religious, and social instj- 
tutions, schools, and other educational establishments, with tho right to m 
’ their own language and to exercise their religion freely therein. ^ 

Article 9. Poland will provide in the puhlic educational syetem ih towns amT 
districts in which a considerable proportion pf Polish nationals of other' ths» 
Polish speech ore residents adequate facilities for ensuring that in the primary 
schools the Instruction shall be given to Jhe children of such Polish national/ 
through the medium of thc'ir own language. Thljj provision shall not prevent 
tho Polish Government from making tho teaching of the Polish language oblka- 
t«ory Id the said schools. « - . 

. In towns and districts where there is a considerable proportion of Polish' 
nationals belonging to racial, religious, or linguistic minorities, these minoritio* 

> *“ aU 1)6 assured an equitable share in the enjoyment and application of the sum* 
which may -be provided out of public funds untler the State, municipal, or other 
budge t^ for educational, religious, or charitable purposes. 

The proyisions of tMs article shall apply to Polish citUcna of German speech 
only in that part of Poland which was German territory on August I, 1914. 

Article 10. Educational committees appointed locally by the Jewish conn 
mun^Tes of Poland will, subject to the general control of the State, provide fat- 
the distribution qf the proportional share of public funds allocated to Jewish 
schools in accordance with article 9, and for thp organization and management 
of these schools. 

The provisions of article 9 concerning the use of languages In schools shall 
apply to thebe schools. ; ‘ * 

Article IS. Poland agrees that the stipulations in tho foregoing articles, so tu 
as they affect persons belonging to racial, religious, or linguistic minorities’, ooi* 
etitute obligations of Internatic^pJ oonoern «nd shall be placed under tho guar- 
antee of the League of Nations. They shall not be modified without tho asasot 
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of a majority of the Council of the League of Nations. The United States the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan hereby agree not to withhold their 
assent from any modification in these articles which is in due form assented to by 
a majority of the Council of the League of Nations. * 

Poland agrees that any. member of the Council of the League of Nations shall 
nave the right to bring to the attention of the council any infraction, or any 
danger of infraction, of any of these obligations, and that the cdbncil raav thcre- 
upon take such action and give such direction as it may deem piWr and dfectlve 
in the oircumstixnccs. » * ^ 

Poland further agrees that any difference of opinimi as to questions of law or 
fact arising out of theso articles between the Polish Government and any one of 
the pri- ->al Allied and Associated Powers or any other power, a member of tho 
Council of tbe League of Nations, shall be held to be a dispute of an international 
character under article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. The' 
Polish Government hereby consents that any such dispute shall, if the other party 
thereto .demands, be referred to the Permanent Court pf International Justice 
The decision of the Permanent Court shall be fjnal and shall have the same fore© 
and efierl as an iward uhder article 13 of the covenant. \ 

, ^ treaties with Bunilar provisions between the five prin- 

cipal Allied and Associated Powers had been drawn up in 1919-20. 
They were between these powers* on the one hand and Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece, Armenia, Austria, 
Hungary, and Turkey on the other. Eaoh State hath recognized the 
obligations in these minority treaties as fundamental layrs that can’ 
not. be overturned by legislation or administration within the State 
itself. Their enforcement was guaranteed by semijudicial procedure 
before the League of Nations. In May of 1922 Lithuania had * 
signed before the council of the league a declaration almost identical 
to, the. provisions in the Polish treaty; and in July and September 
of 1923, Latvia and Estohia signed declarations much more vague 
ana less decisive than those made by Lithuania. 

Provisions for the mutual protection of minorities had been incor- 
porator in several binational treaties: Germany and Aland in May 
1922^ with regard to Upper, Silesia; Austria and Czechoslovakia in 
1920; Finland and Soviet Russia in the J,reaty-of Dorpat of October, 
.1920; Turkey and France in the Angora agreement of the same date; 
and Iraq and England in tho treaty of alliance in October, 1922. 

In 1922, four Baltic States, including' Poland, signed a treaty to 
the same effect. ^ « 

It devolved then upon the governments concerned to work out 
Mid put into effect through their ministries *>f education admin- 
istrative school policies that would meet and’ satisfy the in torn o- 
tional obligations which they had assumed. Necessarily it was 
wmewhat difficult to do that in Germany and Russia, where there 
ire no notional ministries of education, and the Central Government 
roust look to the constituent States to comply with the treaties. * * 
The authorities of .Czechoslovakia dnterod upon the new program 
roost wholeheartedly. That country was maintaining in 1924-26 a 
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. total of 20,740 schools of all grades from kindergarten to university, 
inclusive, with 46,138 classes and an enrollment of 2,31 5 ,752 pupiU. 
By language of instruction the pupils were distributed as follows: 
Czechoslovak, 68.5 per cent; Ruthenian, 3.2 per cent; German, 
21.7 percent; Magyar, 4.6 percent; Polish, 0.6 percent; Rumanian, 
0.01 percent; Jewish, 0.03 percent; and other and combined schools, 
1,4 per cent. While the establishment and maintenance expense of 
primary and superior primary schools is a charge against the com* 
mune, and the personnel salaries are borne ordinarily by the Province, 
the National Government undertakes to provide minority primary 
and superior primary schools where necessary, and the expense is 
borne by the national treasury. The language situation extends 
‘throughout all levels. of the school system, secondary, professional, 
teacher-training institutions, and schools of university rank. Two 
of the 4 universities are Czech, 1* is German, and 1 is Slovak. The 
4 technical high* schools are 2 Czech and 2"Gcrman. 

Space does not here permit giving in detail the way in which the 
educational authorities in the countries that wero parties to the 
treaties were meeting their minority language obligations in 1024 to 
1926. It is sufficient to say that ell but one or two were observ- 
ing both the spirit and the letter of the compacts, and that the few 
cases of violations that were brought before the league council wero 
rather quickly corrected. Within the league council the machinery 
for and 'tJbe method of handling complaints *vero developed into an 
effective system. i 

It is riecessary to po|ht out, however, that this international con- 
trol of ktjiTle phases of education as applied to a considerable number 
of countries in Eurasia and demonstrated as successful in the yearn 
of ^ which wo write has a very vital bearing on future educational 
administration, support, and direction; that the principles accepted 
by these countries will probably come into -effect apiong countries 
on other continents where there are similar puzzling minority situa- 
tions; that they may be controlling factors in colonial educational 
policies, and Chat multilingual and bilingual school systems are now 
commonplaces in the educational world. » 

The best and most hopeful trend of these movements is that 
minority language questions are being taken out of the Helds of 
politics and religion and placed in the hands of the professional 
educators whore they rightly belong, and that the latter are approach- 
ing them first from the immediate and pressing angle of providing 
proper school facilities under good administration-, and second from 
the more important angle of making scientific investigations into 
the psychology of bijingualism* and multilingualism so that better 
methods of teaching modem languages may be evolved. 

In the treaty nations tho v principlcs applied to languages of instruc» 
„ tion were also made applicable* to religious teaching in the schools, 
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the general plan being that the pupil or his parifite may select the 
creed, if any, m which he wishes to be instructed and that the indi- 
vidual teacher ia free to decide whether he will give such instruction; 
Intensified and special control in the direction of a single faith was' 
adopted by Bavaria and Poland, each of which entered into a con- 
cordat with the Vatican, the former in November, 1924, and the 
latter in August, 1925, by which both countries gave to the church 
the right to direct instruction in the Roman Catholic religion in their 
schools. Such an arrangement has been in effect in Spain since 1851. 

Official and semiofficial nonobligatory relationships. —The interna- 
tional relationships described above arc strictly official and for the 
most part obligatory. If not carried out they involve the breaking 
of mutual and solemn obligations between nations. Other inter- 
nal ional relationships in education, while still official or semiofficial 
J>ut not at all legally obligatory, were fully as important, and went on 
actively during the period under review. Representatives from the 
various ministries of education made extensive trips to other coun- 
tries and studied the school systems intensively with a view to carrying 
back to their own countries thosy features that they could adapt and 
use to advantage. In' contiu.ution of a policy solemnly sworn to in 
1868 by the Emperor of Japan that “knowledge shall be sought J or 
throughout the world, so that the welfare of the Empire may be pro- 
moted, the Japanese Department of Education at the close of 1928 
had 155 men and 5 women, all carefully selected students, studying 
abroad. The exchange of teachers, started in the lost, decade of the 
nineteenth century between Germany, France, and England because 
of 11 simultaneous movement in those countries for better teaching 
of foreign languages, was carried on by the office* of special inquiries 
and reports of the hoard of education in England. Iu 1923-24 it 
made 55 appointments td positions in secondary schools and training 
colleges in France, arid 49 such appointments *n 1924-25, In return 
44 French assistants were a^poiuted to .various schools in England 
and Wales in 1923-24 and 49 in 1924-25. 

The visit to the United States in 1925 of a delegate from tho 
Austrian Ministiy of Education resulted in the establishment a year 
later of the Austro- American Institute of Education at Vienna. A 
representative of the Ministry of Public Instruction and Agriculture 
of Bolivia visited Mexico, European capitals, and the United States * 
-to 3tudy educational developments and rtfport a plan of reform for 
the schools of Bolivia. The director of public instruction of the 
State of Bahia, Brazil, spent several months abroad in 1925 studying 
various school systems. These are but a few examples of 'the large 
number of semiofficial e.yhanges of educational thought tha't were 
going on between countries. . • 
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Lesser official units, such as universities and colleges, city school 
systems, ct«., and private individuals, corporations, and foundations, 
carried on organized international educational ofid cultural exchange* 
in great amount arid a wide variety of wajB. Among the most impor- 
tant of these activities were the maintenance of societies formed for 
the purports of promoting good feeling between the nations and alien*, 
either visiting or resident, in the various countries; exchanges of 
students and teachers; the support of large numbers of scholarship* 
and fellowships for study abroad; the conducting of summer schook 
designed especially to give foreigners an insight into the language, 
culture, and national ideals of the countries visited ; and meetings of 
international educational associations. * * 

Unofficial relationships. — A^rtudy made by the American Council* 
of Education in 1026 listed 114 Organizations concerned with inter- 
national educational relations and having either heudquarters or 
representatives* in the United State**. Thirty-nine of them were 
regularly bringing or sending professors and Students to and from 15 
different Europoan couhtries, China, and Japan. The scholarship* 
and fellowships open to American students for study in foreign coun- 
tries numbered well over 500 and involved an annual expenditure of 
about half a million dolltrs. Many of these' scholarships were entirrly 
. unrestricted as to subject and place of study and allowed great free- 
dom in the selection of the stud on t and the best place for him to 
continue his training. Others were restricted as to subject, while 
riome 200 were designed to promote cultural relations between the 
United States and some specific country or countries and were 
restricted as to place. 

The interchange of students and teachers that had been carried on 
for a long time between Argentina and Uruguay was widened in 1926 
to include all Latin-Americajh countries. A year later tho University 
of Breslau expressed a de/ire to interchange students with similar 
institutions in Argcntu^i? Seventy-five students from Argentina 
visited La Paz in AuguJrJof 1925 to assist in the celebration of the 
first centenary of Bolivian independence. .The professor of economics 
and finance in Princeton University in the United States in 1927, 
whon urging the president of the Historical and Geographical Insti- 
tute of Brazil to establish a short summer school at Rio de Janeiro 
for American toaefiers of secondary schools, stated that 361,000 
teachers and atqdonts in 1926 used the summer-school method to 
realize their desire to study in Europe and th'at there were 27 European 
schools with an average enrollment of 700 American Btudents in each, 
as 'follows: ‘University of Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Zurich, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, London { Sorbonne, Lille, Genoa, Lucerne, Basle, 
Heidelberg, Mains, Berlin, Hamburg, Vienna, Florence, koine, 
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Naples, Athena, C^ainj, Jerusalem, Beirut, two in Constantinople, and 
a branch of William and Mary College (United Statos)'at Madrid! 

/ftfrrruUional educational congrtste*. — Among the more important of 
the international meetings of Btrictly educational character was that 
of the World Federation of Education Associations held at Edinburgh, 
Scotland ,^luly 20 to 27, 1925.. The association had Wen founded at 
San Francisco in 1023 and at that time outlin j in 20 resolutions a 
program of procedure intended to cultivate international good will 
and to promote the interests of peace throughout the wprld. Among 
the most important recommendations of the first meeting were tho 
provision of an educational attach* at each embassy or legation; 
scholarships for students of education to study abroad; the establish- 
ment of a permanent international bureau of research and publicity 
and a universal library bureau; adapting textbooks and teaching 
methods to the expression of fairness and good will between nations; 
promoting the observance of May 18 as an international “Good-wili 
da> ; appointing an international comimssion fb further the work of 
reducing illiteracy in all countries as rapidly as possible ; favoring 
national aid for education in communities larking fuiancigl resources; 
urging the extension of educational opportunities for women; and 
indorsing the development of in tern atonal school correspondence. 

At (lie Edinburgh meeting tho present of the federation reported 
that the outstanding achievements of the biennjum had been an 
awakening in the relief of illiteracy ; an added impetus to international 
correspondence among school children, a beneficial study of world 
contacts; and that some nations, Mexico being the fust, had ap-^" 
pointe<l educational attaches in connt?ction -with their embassies. 
International good-will day had been cclcbraU*d to some ex t in 
practically all countries; and a beginning had been made of a collec- 
tion of textbook materials and the dissemination of- educational 
information by different methods. Six- nation-wide education u^feo- 
cia lions had joined the federation, and three more had made formal 
applications for membership. 

The Second Imperial Education Conference of the British Empire 
convened In London Juno 25 to July 0, 1923, to continue tho policy, 
begun in 1911, and 'interrupted by the war, of assembling official 
delegates, appointed by the respective governments of the different 
divisions of tho Empire, to consider way* of effecting as close 
relations os possible in the varied attempts made in tho parts of * 
the British Copunonwr dth to sc’vo tho problems of education 
that are present in alt» and in essepco remain the same for all. The 
agenda^of tho conference included teacher qualifications and inter- 
change of teachers; courses of instruction and secondary school* 
leaving certificates; the provision for and organization of schools in 
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rural and sparsely populated districts; stages in a system of general 
education; the bilingual school problem; the history and geography 
of the Empire; the cinematograph as a factor in education; special 
means of educating the different European races within the Empire; 
Special requirements in the education of Europeans in constant and 
immediate contact with non-European races, and other equally im- 
portant topics. The reporting committees set 4lp principles for the 
interchange of teachers and for bilingual teaching; recommended 
close and continuous supervision for the physical well-being of 
- children and resolved that in the interests of the future solidarity 
of the Empire it was imperative thati efficient teaching of the geog-, 
raphy and history of the Empire be provided by all educational 
authorities. 

The Third Imperial Conference held its meetings in Juno and 
July of 1927, beginning them with the question of “education in 
.relation to. the pupil’s after-career, with special reference to problems 
of primary and vocational education,” and during its sessions dis- 
cussed a wide range of topics, including problems of special interest 
to tropical countries, the use of broadcasting in an educational 
system, examination and inspection of schools, rural education, and 
♦.school medical service. The conference closed with a unanimous 
resolution^) be forwarded to the King that: * , 

Our deliberations bave strengthened our bob’ef that education should be one 
of tho greatest factors in promoting mutual knowledge and understanding and 
thereby fostering ^ntimeuts of active friendship and of good will between the 
..different parts of Your Majesty's dominions. - , • 

MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 


For the world at large trends toward centralizing education ip a 
responsible national ministry were cdnflicting, and no definite general 
movement in the direction of either centralization or decentralize ton is 
evident. Pronounced decentralization took place in India following 
the adoption of the India act of 19 19; central control was strengthened 
considerably in Brazil, Ecuador, and. Austria. The administrative 
reforms in I taly provided for greater local freedom in education. The 
Federal Government in Germany was for the most £art unable to take 
advantage of the wide powers over education given it in the con- 
stitution, and the proposal for an imperial Bureau of Education for 
the British Empire was not put into effect. Each of the nations 
newly created orarecreated at the close of the war set up a nations) 
ministry of edfflmtion to administer* the school system through which 
it hog$ct to develop ita national ideals and at the same ti me fulfill 
the treaty obligations it had assumed in regard to education. The 
work of the Ministry of Religious Creeds and Public Instruction in 
Poland is fairly representative of that Ibeing carried on. in each of the 
new national entities. 
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The ministry oj education in Pofond.— Tho- ttfkktrv entered 
what was essentially a program of unification and reconstruction 
Poland took over, with the territoiy that was formerly the Austrian 
annexat* schools that were distinctly Polish in character and cT 

annexe t^^hfl 11 ? Ut< J n0ITUC e ^ ucatlona l authority. In the Prussian 
annexato the schools were adequate but completely Germanized- in 

the Russian section, they were very inadequate and Russianized 

Tho population of Poland is one of fixed heterogeneity: 60.2 per cent ^ 

Polish; 14.3 per cent Ruthenian; 3^9 per cent White Rutheman- 

Mtjonllidre iT^diit’’ 8 T ^ J0Wkh; &nd °' 9 P ® r cent otbo,: 

natonahties. In addition to bringing three distinct educational 
aystems into some sort of cooperation, jf not unity, in ‘the furtherance 
of Polish national life, the ministry had to meet the minority language 

^pulZn. C ° n8eqUent 1 *° n th6 Vari ' d ™ ial composition of 1 

By a statute of June 4, 1920, the Republic is to be ditided into 
educational distncte somewhat similar to the academies in France 
each presided over by a curator who has general superintendence’ 
guardianship, and inspection of education within hisdistrict HiiS 
powers do not extend to higher education and his authority is diV 
tmctly limited by the many laws ami ministerial regulationsthat fix 

8 e ^ ads f. edur ation. The division into educational districts has 
proceeded slowly and is not yet complete. 

, m ( 4 Germany and Soviet Russia both protested agaipat the 
treatment of thou- respective national minoritioa in Poland and^a 
iorthov protest from .the Allied powers seemed imminent The 
Ihe'boenhoT^ 1 ^ 66 statutes passed July 10, 1924, one of which permitted 

in ih^l 6 ° f j nVat ^ 6cbools ln w,1,ch mstniction was to be given 
a ho language desired, and that at the request of the parents ?f 40 

children m regions whore the non-Poliah minority amounted to 25 

er cent of the population, instruetion might be givTtfJueb . 

IathHaman, White Russian, or Ukranian, although Polieh, Polifh 

MkU 8nd Pol ' Sh 8“°er“P l 'y ^ould bo taught, — the last two in the 
Polish language. Followmg this, the Jewish elements in the popula- 
ta a^umi an agreement (thtrdeelara.tion of Warsaw) on July 4 and 
12, 1925, two sections of which read: 

.. The co uncil of miniatel, tukee note of the declaration according to which the 
Mlnlfllet ot Public Instruction and Worship announces that ha will i 

• certain number of public primary school* Introduce 

n. Jcwlah population I. high, thc k«pC'o li' uX holcT'"^'’.^ 
•~hlng ot Bobrow lienee, up to 10 hoL a wool ? ** ““ “* 

onhnancos wording to the term, of which student, ntlendlng “Jhllem" wujh 
l>*ve conformed to the provisions in force in State establish maul -m? k * h 
*h«d « m^n, tho lew en co mp ,d«,^ educeto ^ WW ^ C "“ 

a 
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* 

By the close of 1924, approximately 72 per cent of the children of 
compulsory school age (7 to 14) were in attendance at primary 
schools; 116 State and 66 private teacher-training colleges were in 
operation and enrolled 29,872 students; 265 State and 498 private 
secondary schools, most of theift of the gymnasium type, had an 
attendance of 221 ,800 students ; and a large number of the professional 
and supplementary schools of secondary grade were in operation. 
Eleven State institutions and 10 private ones of university rank were 
maintaining faculties of liberal arts, law', medicine, music, and agri- 
culture, and in general covering the entire held of higher instruction. 

E^uca^pnal decentralization in India . — The India act of 1919 aet 
up a diorchic form of government in which the central government 
is still bureaucratic and responsible through thG Secretary of State 
for India to the British Parliament. Administration in the provinces 
is divided between the gov^nor on the one hand, who is responsible 
ultimately to Parliament for certain reserved subjects, and the pro- 
vincial legislature and ministry made up of Indians and responsible 
for certain transferred subjects, among which is education. These 
reforms w T ent into effect in January, 1921, and necessarily meant a 
loug step toward taking away from a central government the power 
that it had over eduction in India and distributing it among the 
Provinces. Formerly, the Government of India, in addition to other 
forms of educational control, could encourage educational advance 
in any line it favored by rrtaking grants Trom surplus revenues. 
Financial control is now~in the Provinces. 

A general report on education in India is issued quinquenially and 
the latest period reported is 1917 to 1922. A complete review is not yet 
available for 1922 to 1927. The transfer pf education to popular control 
came at a difficult time, for there was widespread financial stringency 
and much political agitation, the latter taking the form of a non- 
cooperation campaign and an attempt to establish “national schools" 
parallel to the Government schools but entirely free from any kind 
of Government control. Both the financial stress and the political 
agitation seriously hampered the progress of education, but they wero 
not entirely without valuable ospeots. The financial stress led to 
carfeful consideration of school costs and a more advantageous use 
of the money available* The political agitation brought careful 
inquiry into the kind of instruction givon in the Government schools, 
and why it was unsatisfactory, and focused the attention of largo 
groups of people, not previously interested, on the schools. 

Between 1922-23 and 1923-24 the total number of pupils under 
instruction* rose from 8.79 millions to' 9.32 millions. A general at- 
tack was made upon illiteracy and for the education of the rural 
communities, the ^Departments of Agriculture, Public Health, and 
Cooperative Credit begap the organization of lectures off matter* 
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thC Welfare ., of th » P«*Ple -Furthermore, and most 
. ’ * beadwa y was ma^le against the Indian belief that women 

S tXrcrea^ UCated ’ “ d thC nUmb " »' ** — instruction 

m a“7ofXti ™ Sr* - Whae ** *. 

• xstisr "“VV 1 

that had been invested in purely local authorities. Following a dause 
in the general ^appropriation act of 1925, which authorized thf creation 
L“ ,tT‘ ° f P “b^ instruction, the President S 
Sal do N °- th * “Departmen* 

J JtlTe ne r nt ; Which “ reaJity a bureau ® the Ministry of 
Justice and the Intenor, is planned to function as the agency havine- 

?eiy general control over the higher, secondary, professional and 

arbstic schools maintained wholly or in part bfthe FeSoo v^u 

ment, to supervise the Federal subventions to rural primary schools in 

the States, and to cany on research in educational sJbLts The 

former superior council of instruction was abolished and a National 

Conned of Education of three sections established as a professional 
advisory body to assist the department proressional 

The most important section of the decree provides for the Federal 
subventioning of rural schools in the States TW reaeral 

between the Federal and any State government, the fomc^SlTay 

-35 - «£ 

Z d cin P gof‘tu e th nd | T , ° H ? Wing ye “ r U ” No - 13 « authSX 

P g all schools formerly operated by the State or municipalities 
under one supervutoft authority. Law No. 1018 of 1924 was passed 
tn the State of Alagoas, to reorganize its entire educational -system 

meXf . TTf “ Bolivia, by decree of 

Inattn l 5, m \ P ^ S,dent SJe8 created a Central Bureau of Public 
hatnietron, with an appropriation of 40,000 bolivianos to organize 

t °T : “ mP , Btatistice 01 education; map out proLms 

cumcular reforms; make out codes of rules and regulataT^f 

tructiori; report on buildmgB, sites, and the general matdriel of 

2SS* “i P , ro T budgets, etc., and encourage t generll 

•uything that, will advance tbo educational state of the "country. 
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Expansion of the ministry in Austria . — In Austria the Ministry o! 
Education in, 1925 look over from the Ministry for Social Welfare the 
kindergarten, physical training of juveniles, and school physician 
activities, and from the Ministry of Traffic and Commerce, those per 
taining to the mining academy and the commercial academy, as well 
as those for the Anstrion Museum for Art and Industry. 

Administrative reforms in Italy . — The Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion in Italy was created by royal patent of November 30, 1847, and 
continued by the Casati law of November 13, 1859. It functioned 
under that law until 1923, when Minister Giovanni Gentile was given 
'unconditional powers by the Chamber of Deputies and, through & * 
series of royal decrees emanating from hte office, reconstructed the 
entire educational system, both in structure and in aims &nji purposes. 
The ministry in its State administration w r as considered decentralized 
and simplified and its personnel reduced in number. Local adminis- 
tration by Provinces was replaced by administration by regions that 
correspond to essential differences in nature, population, dialects, and 
cultural needs. The inspection service was decreased in personnel 
and so changed as to place greater responsibility on school principals 
and educational directors. The financial organization was arranged 
to conform to the new structure of the school system. The strictly 
vocational secondary schools — agricultural, industrial, commercial; 
higher . technical, etc. — were not affected by the reform of 1923, for 
they were under the Ministry of National Economy. The Fascist 
Council of November, 1927, indicated that these schools would soon 
be transferred to the Ministry of Public Instruction. • 

Lack of central control in Oermany , — The cohstitutton of the Ger- 
man Reich, promulgated in August, 1919, was an innovation in that 
it gave the Reichstag authority to fix, by way of legislation, a number 
of matters relating to education throughout the Republic. Thus far 
the Federal Government has been unable to take any great advantage 
of that constitutional authority. A law of 1920 provided for the 
four-year grundschule and abolished the former preparatory schools, 
By Easter of 1924 the public preparatory classes and schools bad 
closed; the private preparatory schools had an extension to 1929. 
Later the law w&as modified to permit exceptional students to com* 

__ plete the four-year grundschule in three years, , 

A law for the protection of youth against indecent literature ww 
passed by the Federal Dietin 1926. This is about all that the Federal 
Government had accomplished in the way of control of education. 

British proposal for an Imperial Bureau of Education . — The Imperial 
Education Conference of 1923, held in London, considered the possi- 
bility of establishing an Imperial Bureau of Education, and, in con- 
nection therewith, the possibility of introducing greater unifomyty 
in the compilation of educational statistics, but the conference 
expressed itself as fooling that— • - *, 
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for the preuent, an Imperial Bureau couid only be looked upon as an ultimate 
ideal, and that it would be a considerable step in advance if Dominion bureaus 
could, in the first instance, be established by national groups or units of the 
Empire, such as Canada, /^istralia, and South Afriy. 

Summary. The-net result in 1926 is that 55 (not including Luxem- 
burg, Liechtenstein, Monaco, and San Marino) of the 72 national 
entities into which the 1,820,000,000 of people are grouped for pur- 
poses of go\ emment have each a national ministry of education as a 
part of the executive branch of the government and coequal in status 
and authority with the ministries of state, commerce, .war, internal 
affairs, or other divisions of the responsible administration. 


v PROVISION FOR EDUCATION 

Appropriations for educatidn made from national funds by the. 
several central governments, as shown in the budgets proposed, esti- 
mated and actual, were ‘in comparison with other years on a fairly 
' high level, both in absolute amounts and in thdWelatibn to the total 
expenditures for all governmental purposes. In Europe this was 
especially remarkable since the financial stability hoped for after the 
signing of the treaties in 19 19 was retarded by interest charges on the * 
great public debts, by the cost of reclaiming devastated areas, by the 
expense of treatment and pensions for the disabled, and by the foot ^ 
that there was general national poverty from which to collect the 
revenues necessary for these purposes. Budget practices generally 
went through three phases corresponding to a period of inflation of 
currency, its deflation, and the eventual restoration of normal fiscal * 
methods. Those countries that put their finances on a sound baais, 
balanced their budgets, and stabilized their currencies or brought 
, them again to par,' were forced either by their own governments or by 
outside agencies to pursue policies of the strictest economy. , In some * 
countries the different departments of government were conducted 
on strict monthly allowances. The newly formed States were; of 
course, faced with the necessity of establishing -an entire financial 
system. Even in these circumstances, education and other human 
welfare activities were supported generously. 

Great Britain .— Shortly after the war closed Great Britain began a 
‘conservative policy of currency stabilization and reduction in .taxation 
and in the national debt. The budget was reduced from one billion 
pounds in 1921-22 to eight hundred million in 1924-25, but high 
levels of expenditure for social service, were maintained. A totalof 
£338,319,000 was used for health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
war pensions, old-age pensions, education, public health, etc., in 1923; 
and in 1925 heavy additional obligations in the way of pensions for 
vgdqws and orphanaand old-age pensions were assumed. Compari- 
sons between the 1913-14 and 1924-25 budgets are, respectively 
' 106856°— 28 3 / 
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Education, science, and art, 10 millions and 49 millr^hs of pounds; I 
old-age pensions, 12 millions and 26 millions; health, 6 millions and j 
19 millions; and for the Ministry of Labor, 8 hundred thousand 
pounds as compared with 14 millions. 

The estimates of the board of education for England and Wales for 
the year 1924-25 amounted to £41,900,000, as compared with 
£41,934,047 for 1923-24. The estimate of 1924-25 assumed that 
local authorities would provide and expend £58,250,000 on elementary 
education and £12,060,000 on higher education. The estimate for 
1925-26 amounted to £40,832,754, based on assumed local expendi- 
tures of £58,250,000 and £12,000,000. The decreases in thp esti- 
mates are due to the gradual termination of the training of ex-service 
' men and a continued fall in the number of children in attendance at 
elementary schools owing to the decline in the birth rate. 

Early in 1925 the board of education asked the local authorities to 
arrange comprehensive programs for educational development that 
would follow well-considered plans and cover a definite period of at 
least three years, beginning on April 1 , 1927. At the outset of the 
year 1926 a severe Jburden was thrown on national finances in con- 
nection with the coal strike and the later stoppage in industry. An 
interim program of expenditure was taken up which w;ould insure 
the continuance of the proposed programs but at a somewhat slower 
rate. 

Belgium .-^The Ministry of Science and Arts of Belgium reports 
that the communes, Provinces, and the National .Government 
expended for primary education in 1922 a total of 318,831,431 francs, 
arid in 1923 the increased amount of 348,654,990 francs. The 
expenditures for normal training for the years 1923, 1924, and 1925 
were respectively 26,212,100, 25,471,510, and 24,439,100 francs. 
The reductions in this branch of education were due to the lesser 
amounts that w’ere necessary to replace buildings, equipipeut, etc. 
Teachers’ salaries, current expenses, and sums given for scholarships 
increased annually. The subsidies given to schools of secondary 
education were as follows: 33,541,525 francs for 1923; 36,146,145 
for 1924; and 39,498,708 for 1925.* 

The part which the appropriations for education played in the 
national budgets is shown in the following tables, in which are given 
the five items: The year; the appropriation for thajrifhjstry of educa- 
tion; the percentage which that appropriation was of the entire 
bqdget; the rate of exchange of the foreign coin in terms of exchange 
in the coinage of the United States; and the value of the foreign coin 
when at par. The countries are grouped in three divisions — Euro- 
pean, far eastern, and Latin American. 

I Tti* Belgian trano b at par at 10. IW. The average exchange rate for 1WI woe J0.01M; for 1926 It w» 
HJ.W76. ' • * • 
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The reader must understand that the amount set apart for the 
ministry of education does mot by any means represent the total 
which any of the countries listed expends for educational purposes. 

r ear ;^ countries, other ministries, especially those concerned 
with national defense agriculture, and commerce, have control of 
many schools of special types and expend large sums of money on 
them, but those amounts are not ordinarily segregated in the budgets 
and even approximate data for them are not available. Moreover - 
he moneys raised and used by the subsujiafr governmental units 
such as States, Provinces, communes, etc., as. well as those spent by 
purely private agencies, are not here considered. In Sweden the 
“ aU ° n p ^ roughly three-fifths of the cost of (Momentary and three- 
fourths of the cost -of public secondaiy education. Private schools 
maintaining state sfandards receive from one-third to three-fifths of 
their mcorne from the nation. National aid in Norway is about 
onc-thrd the total, school expenditure; in Denmark it is somewhat 
cs* than one-half. The proportion which the National Government 
beam of the expense of education varies greatly in different 
. counties and the relationship of national aid to local effort is so 
complicated and irregular that few writers attempt anything more 
than a very superficial discussion of it. 7 B ' 

Eu ™P*™ countries. Nevertheless the figures quoted* are 
ry ignificant of the attitudes of the various peoples toward public 

^ * ctual amount of money appropriated, those coun- 
ru* that use national fun^s for education usually giyp it from first to 

fourth place in a budget of 10 or more items. The older countries 

86tting Rpart the ^ eatest 8Ums for debt 
R / ‘ v at , 10n , a defense and education comes third in the list 

But in the Netherlands the largest single item in the budget is for 

m . N f ° rwayj T t 19 8econd , «^er debt service; in Sweden, 
second after defense. In France, Italy, Denmark, and Hungary 
education is th^d; m Bulgaria it is fourth. The figures given foi 

thTh H S< ! Viet J Repub,ics are li9ted m the budget 

«ny 9 ncm“ CU “ Ural a " d 80ci “' nwds '’ and “* “« d « ->f 

™ tim l ° S . £ “ r ^- Thl> created national 

entitles of Europe are having to spend freely for development work 

such as budding roads and railroads, and establishing means of . 

rapid communication. Most of these activities are centered- in a ' 

Jf EducatioD “ ‘hose countries usually 

JrZli * h “ Ce „ m f he budBet; ee'mnunications. debt service, and 
defense are given the larger amounts.* 


•Bee Table l.p. i». 


‘See Table 2, p. itt. 
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Table 1 .—^Appropriations for education in the national budget* of older European 

• countries 


Country anil year 


Netherlands 

1924. 

msK .. 4 

iwn* 


Denmark 
itm-24 ... 
1934-25 
192V 2* » 
1W6-27 f 
Par ei too: 
,1923-24 
1934-25 
IV2V»». 
•* 1926-2? » 

Nnrtrav 

iwiw-r .. 


Fran re 

ira« 
1924 
IW » 
1928 ». 


, Spain 

mi-24 

1924-25*.... 

lOTVaj . 


Italy: 

1923- 24. 

1924- 25 

unyyi ». 

Hungary: 

1W4-2A.. 

1925- 26 I. 


Rumania: 

1W5... 

mas i.. 


Bulgaria 

?W5*. 

1926*. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics: 
192V24 


1924-25 i. 

imvau i 


AUpmnriHtujn* 
for Ministry 
of Public 
Instruction 

Per rent 
of tntnl 
, • budget 

Kate of 
exchange 

1 

Par 

value 

Florin* 

: 

« 

r 

lAZ.n29.-8i2 

18.8 


*0 4^ 

IMV.W1.&T6 

20. 5 

•0 3735 

141. 7<l2,(U> 

30 6 

Par 


140,5M,0Q(I 

22.0 

Par. 


.t>04TI»f 

i 



:q. nm, wo 

i«.as 



** 

‘jm, ooo 

1A7 

lflM4 


rzis;. 120 

19.7 

a. 2113 

, 

** 

75*01540) 2t). S 



e 

• 122,116,500 

I 24. 4 

3618 


i in. 

24 4 

. 3618 


, I2«.58\ WO 

I ao.H 

Par 

1. 1 :: 

ix\y&vaio 

; 19 h 

Par 

i 

/Njprr rrnwni 



i 

61. Ml, 260 

17.0 

e 1977 

| , ■» 

I\iprr ftnncM 



i 

. i, .WT.non, ono 

*4.3 

(WIN 

.10 



a*i24 


i. rifl. r»n ono 

A 2 

0177 


1, 7.v\ too. OUD 

4.H 



PajtfT fittflat 




i 

. OIK) 

5 4 

, 1275 

. in 

I77,&’ao00 

0.3 

1391 


im.IW.000 

58 

. 1435 

!- 

Paper lire 




HflO. 4H\ 000 

4.7 

.0134 

193 

1. 307, MU. (100 

59 

.42 


1. IM. IUI.000 

6.^ 

aw 

“*•»* 

Oold a mi nt • 




w.rmaooo 

19.5 


-na 

M, 000,000 

19.7 

• 


Paper lei 


[ i 

k* 

i 

Z I.m.7srxooo 

7.9 

.005 

.1921 

2043. 114,000 

11. 1 

,00485 

k 

Faprr lera 




747, 271, 800 

11.3 

. Q072S1 

. *93 

680 , 19(X ooo 

10.0 

.007317 


ritrrroiifU 




1 1K, 762, 000 

56 



HubU i 




167. Mi, non 

5 9 


5141 

2!7. 606, Of M) 

52 

" * 'd * , 

1 



i 


1 Estimate*!, * Proposed • Not published 


4 After Jnn. 1, 1977, pengos. gold. • Promulgated. 

The far-eastern countries .* — Those countries are all conservative in 
estimating revenues, and large budget deficits* Beldom occur. \Vith \ 
the exception of Japan, between 80 and 90 per cent of the people are 
in agriculture* and the postwar depression reduced their revenues 
because of lack of markets. They use a silver standard coinage, and 
the fall in 1921 in the gold value of silver also reduced their revenues. 
Currency inflation is unknoiyn. 


* See Table 3, p. 30. 
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• T..is 2. A ppropnationa for notion bud,*, of Buropup 


• Estimated. 


1 

Country and stmt 

/ 

Appropriation* 
for Ministry 
of Public 
V Injunction 

1 Par aant 
i of to lit! 
budget 

0 

of 

actuate 

Par 

ralOt 

Finland * 

IBM' 

„ ur»c... 

Ptpfr mart* 

*75,800. 000 

1L2 

\ 16(052 

in ion 

Estonia * * - 

-19ft 

*78, 700,000 

11.1 
* 8L1 


ilW 

. 

000, 37ft, 000 
0*. TOO, 400 

Loti 

II. USA MO 
15. 3M42S 
10. Off 840 

.00255 


Latvia 

1824-25 .. 

IBM- 2ft'.. 

7.9 

a 5 
14. A 
Lift 

-.002870 

.00208 

.in 

lwJv/7 

Lithuania:. 



1924 ... .1 

LUm 

Ol en<4 AAA 

1(19 



192V. ** - 

/ 000 
30.W9.800 



IBM' f* . 

121 


.10* 

Poland . 

1924.... 4 

31, 380, 100 

129 



Ztotfi 

*34.077.000 

300,1501000 

*70,900,000 

1ft 1 

.192 


I'/jl * 

Ctpchoffloviikia *• 

1924 j 

16 0 
1ft. 9 

.177 

.178 


Paptr trotrni 
045,022,000 
Wtt.8JO.000 




. iwm . .. | 

4.9 

ft. 0 
7.5 

.0295 
- .0297 
.0297 

.2029 

VupoRliivia. * . ■} 

iim-M.... 

192aS-2H * - ,• 

v :y-\ 

7541, 450,000 


Pupn dinars 

753.1100,000 
740, flOO. 000 

6.4 

6.3 

.01282 
.91705 . 

.1029 


Proposed. 


The fiscal policy of Japan for 1924 to 1926 was based on he needs 
of a conntiy not yet recovered from the disastrous earthquake of 
pteinber 1, 1923. In the allocation of loans made in 1924 for the 
revival of enterprises, out of 523,20^,000 yen the total W apart for 
education was 73,591,000 yen or 14 per ^nt. 

in jlnZrl Were bBdly dftm “e° d »vere storms 
Hire! y - 1926 ’ d rMOnStruct ' on work call «l for large' expendi, 

Oha “n^iT b6 glTen ° f , th ° ,Unds 8 P“‘ for education in 
the^Pntr N l he many UmtS of clirro “cy is on a stable basis, and 

or stabilize fhTZTcy* ^ ^ ° r «"« 

Although the budgets of Siam began to show deficits in 1923 the 

l i^ ra ' n ^ ext *“<W ^ om P lllsor 7 education that was begun under 
Jau passed that year has been carried forward steadily. The Gov- 
mment grants to education for the years 1922-23, 1923-24, and 
Th^«nn wer e> respectively, 1,355,953, 1,421,433, and 1,390,319 ticals. ' 
for * Ppr ° pnat,on ° r 1923 -24 was 41 per cent of the total expenditure 

tnl fo Thi r T ; 25 u r 34 97 per (The Z of Z 

° 9 ' U flu “ betww “ ,0 ' 38 

£6 T 3 h 18«n B 1 T', °Lt e FKlcrated M »'»y States for 1924 was. 

> , , °f which £398,080 were for medical relief and £210,155 


£Bfl 
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for education. In addition to tho amounts allocated to education, as 
shown in' the table for the Straits Settlements, tho appropriations in 
Straits dollars for health were 2,475,181 in 1925 (4.3 per cent of the 
budget); 3,425,556 in 1926 (3.7 per. cent); and 3,560,360 in 1^27 (8.9. 
per cent). 0 , 

About 40 per cent ©f the expenditures of Nqw Zealand are for debt 
service. The other items are chiefly the working expenses (Jf the 
postal and telegraph systems and the expenses of the different 
departments of the Government With the exception of debt service 
and the oxpenses of the postal and telegraph, the department v of 
• education speeds as much as all tho other departments combinod. 
The Government undertakes the whole responsibility for financing 
public education: * , 

Table 3 .— A ppropriations for education in the national budget* of far-ca*tem 

countries 


« 

Country Mid year 
4 

Appropriation* 
for Ministry 
of Public 
Instruction 

i 

Par ornl 
ckf loLaJ 
r\i dget 

liatepof 

exchange 

i 

, Pm 

Japan: 

*1023- 23 ^ 

Yen 

j 37. 050. 724 
71. 123.505 
74.03H.74ft 
73, 751, 63ft , 
103, 752, 440 

P Inrind 

37.030,000 
30. 714, (XJ0 
42, 103,000 

Strait* dollar* 

1, 140. 105 
1, 23ft, 355 - 
1, 50ft, 512 

Pnxjnii 
. 2.581,001 
2,004.50ft 

Z 777, 271 

* . 

4 

18 

7.1 

18 


m 

ten - 34 — ..... 

1034-25 

90.4135 

I0.4SN 

»0ZV»... ^ 

103 IV- 7? 





\ 

NctherUnd Rtft Iodic* 

1324 

i 

5 

5.8 
5.0 

1.9 

11 

17 

J 08 
0.9 
10 1 
12.2 

• 

. 37K7 

. 4030 

102ft ; 

102ft 



Btflits Settlements: * ef 

1025 

.5015 

.5627 

.5471 

10» i 

1027 1 ..... 

. 

New ZctUntd 

1022-23 \ 

1031-34 . V * 

o 

4.506 i 

1024-25 ’ • 



1025-30 

X 870. 710 




1 . • ■ ,L ^ 

/ i 


* Estimated. 1 The Aureat rate Is usually above that for the pound sterling. 


t The cost of education in the Commonwealth of Australia is borne 
by the separate States. They make large contributions to medical 
and charitable activities also. The appropriations for 1924-25 were 
as follows: 


Table 4 . — Appropriations for education in Australia 


• * State 

i 

Education 

Per cant 
of total 
budget 

Medical i 
and 

charitable 

1 Per cent 
of total 
budfet 
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'Thf Lahn- American countries . — The South American republics are 
generally under the necessity***! making large expenditures to dovolop 
their natural resources, and these expenditures, often calling for betid 
issues, materially increase the annual appropriations'for debt service. 

The National Government of Argentina supports th6 five universi- 
ties and all public secondary education. It aids elementary education 
in each Province that devotef at least 10 per cent of its income to 
elementary schools. It also establishes national elementary schools 
in remote districts of the Provinces. The communes of Bolivia ara 
expected lo provide primary education (six years) but the National 
Government gives cbnsiderable subsidies for that jfci/pose. The coat 
of primary education in Colombia, except for the Indian missions 
and the national territories, falls upon the Departments and the 
municipalities. Except for private schools, the entire cost of educa- 
tion in both Chile and Uruguay is borne by tlxyialion. 

To the department of justice and education in Argentina is appro- 
priated the second largest amount (debt service is first) in a budget of 
12 items. Public instruction is commonly second in the amount of 
funds allocated to the different departments of tho’SletionaJ Govern-, 
ment of Chile. Public instruction and welfare are second also in 
Ecuador; war and niarinc is first. Debt service and war and marine 
are first and sec olid in Uruguay, with education as the third largeet 
item in the budget. The appropriation for the Ministry of' Justice 
and Education is usually third largest in amount in tho budget of 
Peru. In ‘Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, and Venezuela tho alloca- 
tions to public education rank fifth or sixth in items of national 
expenditure.* ' ' 

■ t • ' . 

Tablk 5 . — Appropriations for education in tht national budgets of Latin- 
* countries ' ^ 
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Tablk 5. — Appropriation* for education in the national biuiqrU of Oiiin- 
Ameriran Mwninff- Contiimeil 
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ILLITERACY 

4 1 

Qtnfrnl data . — The national censuses taken during and about 1020 
revealed sc-veral startling things about the status of illiteracy in-*hc 
world taVen os a whole. First, statistics of either literacy or illiteracy 
an> not. available for many countries. Second, for those countries in 
w hich such data are gathered the definitions of what constitutes illit- 
eracy are sp varied that the figures are only partially comparable if 
at all. Finally, the percentage of people who can neither read nor 
write is probably much greater than is generally supposed, white > 
those wU can not effectively use these instruments of acquiring and 
•'transmitting, knowledge'make up a much liigher pty cent. 

Unusual attempts to reduce illiteracy were made immediately fol- 
lowing the war and were continued through the years under considera- 
tion. If any great reduction is to be made for the entire world, it 
must take place in those countries where the percentage of illiteracy 
is highest. In China, India, the Soviet Union, and the Orient in 
general the authorities have awakened to the dangers of illiteracy, 
and for several years have been making efforts do extend at least 
the rudiments of education to the entire population. 

India . — The Undersecretary of State for India, in Jiis "Statement 
exhibiting the moral and material progress of India during the year 
1924-25,° reports that: 

Almost evqry -Province U displaying great activity; and it is a testimony to 
the clear vision of those who now direct instructional policy that in most place* 
attention is being directed to a concerted attack upon illiteracy. 
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Not all of tho provinces have compulsory education laws. Bombay 

cd the way with a bill in 1918; Bihar and OiWa, Bonsai, and the 
tn.tcd Provinces followed in 1919. ^Government measures were 
pass'd for the Punjab in HO^the Central Provinces and Madras in 
1920, and later for Assam. The introductio'i of the compulsory 
principle is hampered by financial stringency .uid native prejudice ' 
but the timidity of the authorities is disappearing and compulsion is 
being jut reduced, especially in the municipal areas. The secretary 
further reports: 

Id dinner! ion with the general attack upon illiteHMv, it must be noticed 
t mt until recently 'he authentic* dmlinnl thenwelvw. primarily to thu*c action. 

** ll,e |H>pulnlkm which a rv of school-#<.ing ago 

* • * Uut '* ** now realiidl by many l< sal governments that a very large 

part ot the education now lulled in India U adult dlueation; and particularly 
adult ediifat ion nf a kind which will supply the new electorate* with some guid- 
juice in the use of the suffrage which countitutioiutl reform* have placed in their 
hamis. So far as tho town population is concerned, there’ ia a great scope for 
the university extension movement. But the. main problem attending adult 
education is that of reaching the country districts • • • In the 1’uiijab* 

in Madras, and in Bombay, the night-school movement Ih now very promising! 

At small rost to the administration, school build tugs and school-teachers areA 
utilised, after school hour*. for tho instruction of adulta. The future impllca- ’ 
turns of this line of progress are very important. If onee the cultivating claem* 
can he convinced that education is of practical advantage to them, many of tho 
.problems of * ,u ba will be solved. . Such an attitude will change the face of the * 
problem now presented by Indian illiteracy; for it tiecome* plainer and plainer 
that until the desire for universal primary education is sufficiently Intense among 
the people themselvbs to induce them to put forward the effort necessary for ita 
* encouragement, illiteracy ran not lx- eradicated 

A 

The Uvion of Sonet Republics . — Tho work of stamping out illiteracy 
in the Union of Soviet Republics is reported in the ‘Commercial ’ 
Handbook of tho Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, for 1927 as 
follows: , ’ 


^ Tabu (l. — Illiteracy in Russia 
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China . — The first great step toward the eradication of illiteracy in 
China was made during the literary revolution of 1917-1919, when 
the muoh less intricate spoken language, Pei-hua, was substituted as 
a literary medium for the old, very difficult classical language. The 
adoption of Pei-hua immensely simplified the process of learning the 
written language, and made it more nearly possible to give some 
instruction in reading and writing to the 200,000,000 adolescents and 
adults that had passed the school age and had been denied the oppor- 
tunity for schooling. By careful study 1,000 of the most frequently 
used characters in Pei-hua were selected and arranged in a “founda- 
tion character course,” a mastery of which gives the common man a 
foundation knowledge, of the language and enables him to write 
simple letters, keep accounts, and read Pei-hua literature intelli- 
gently. The average time necessary to complete the course is 96 
hours. , 

After two years of experimentation with the foundation characters 
a National Association of the Mass Education Movement was organ- 
ized in Poking in August, 1923, and in the two following years 32 
city self-supporting mass education associations sprang up in strategic 
municipal centers. The work was extended also to the army and to . 
ruraLareas. The movement is one that appeals to the people, and 
in which they take an active part. At present it is beipg’used by 
political parties to further their immediate purposes, but the inevi- 
table result will be a much wider* demand for and appreciation of 
education by the "Chinese nation as a whole. It is remarkable in 
that it is the first organized attempt ever made on a large scale to 
educate the masses of Chinese, and that it includes the making of a 
new literature in a language not heretofore considered to bo a literary 
medium. 

. Mexico . — An important'factor in the reduction of illiteracy is the 
better attitude toward the indigenous peoples and the recent attempts 
through education to incorporate them into the national -life of the 
country. The Secretariat of Public Education in Mexico, reestab- 
lished by a decree published on September 29, 1921, is making this 
an important part of the educational reforms upon which it entered 
about 1922. 

In order to reach the native Indians, a special department for rural 
schools and indigenous culture was created in the secretariat. Its 
chief activity is the establishment of rural dcbools aDd cultural mis- 
sions, both maintained by national funds, throughout the States and 
by means of these agencies to give the natives the rudiments of read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics, to instill in them a pride erf race and ' 
language, teach them to live better and more hygienically, and in 
• general t raise their cultural level as much os' possible. Statistically 
the head of the department reports progress in these rural schools as 
follows: 
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v..„ cuiwucu m i»zr, s/,4/4 were adults. 

Cultural missions were in operation in 11 States. Each mission 
consists of a chief who is in charge of the educational work and of the 
classes m school organization and administration^ teacher of physical 
education through gymnastics and games; a teacher of agriculture 
and animal husbandry; a teacher of minor industries; and a social 
worker to whom are intrusted the courses in foods, hygiene, child 
care, and the responsibility of organizing the community so that it 
may solve its own problems of social character. 

Even the school children are-helping to combat illiteracy. In the 
Usi three years of primaiy education, each pupil is expected to 
to&ch some illifcer&te child to re&d End write. # 

Other Latin- American countries .— No other Latin-American nation 
is canymg on a program of education, including the reduction of 
Uhteracy, so intensive and extensive as that in Mexico, but most ' 
of them increased considerably the amount and kind of instruction 
offered. For axample,> the president of the State of Rio Grande do * 
bul, Brazil reported in September, 1925, that the average daily 
attendance^! primary schools was 155,849, as compared with 140 884 
°n April 30, 1924. There was a ^notable increasd in the number of 
adults that were learning to read and write through attendance 
at night schools. ‘The State railways N were organizing schools of 
a kmd, novel in southern Brazil, that gave instruction not only in 
the fundamentals of general education but in various technical 

8UDJ0C18. 

PRIMARY AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

The lowered f>irth rate in Europe .— £bout 1924 the decrease in the 
number of births in the years 1915 to 1918, especially in the European 
countries, began to show in enrollments in primaiy apd elementary 
echoo Is, and most pronouncedly in the national entities with good 
school systems that were caring for a high percentage of the population 
of school age. The loss was less evident in the countries that were 
just building up their school sfstems. There the statistics indicated 
increased enrollments as a result of better school facilities, and to* 
a considerable extent concealed the fact that the number of children 
was much smaller. 

The number of births in the European countries decreased very 
rapidly from the years 1914 to atftmt 1918; then increased for one ' 



or two years; and about 1922 and 1923 began again to fall off. This 
later reduction seems to be fairly general and is still continuing. 
These changes were most marked, of course, in the countries involved 
in the war, but they took place also in many of thq noncombatant 
countries and were reflected slightly even in Latin America. 
Table 8 shows the number of live births in a few of the European 
countries for the war and postwar years: ♦ 

Table 8. — dumber of live births in a few European countries for war and post- 
war years 
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115,085 
549,744 

758, 131 
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540,380 
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1 70 depuriiDema, In which ih« numbtr of births in 1913 wu 004,811. 


Decreases in enrollment . — The elementary primary schools (Scoles 
primaires lldmentaires) of France enrolled 4,210,000 children in 
1922-23; 3,973,000 in 1923-24; and 3,828,000 in 1924-25. For about 
the Bame period the average number on the registers for England and 
Wales were: 

Table 9. — Average number on the regieiere 
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England 
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5, *296, 613 
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The primary Bchool enrollment in Belgium was 910,757 in 1922 and 
805,380 in 1924. The total of pupils under primary- instruction in 
Finland was 327,367 in 1922-23; 326,408 in 1923-24; 330,712 in 

1924- 25; and 330,134 in 1925-26. Primary education in Poland en- 
rolled 3,283,901 pupils in 1923-24 ; 3,259,500 in both 1924-25 and 

1925- 26; and 3,365,235 in 1920-27. 

The falling off in two years of 372,000 enrolled children — about 10 
per cent of the total — in the primary schools of France, that in three 
years of 281,000 in England and Wales, and that of 105,000 in two 
, • years in -Belgium are among the heaviest suffered by any countries, 
but in most of Europe and in parts of Asia something similar was 
occurring. The gains shown for Finland and Poland are due in the 1 ' 
main to better school facilities and the enrollment of a higher per- 
centage of the children of school age. The birth rates were decreasing 


in both countries. 
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These losses were accompanied, probably very naturally, by genepai-— 
movements for greater care, and conservation of human wealth that 
manifested themselves in better measures of protection for women 
and children; extension of education downward through the kinder- 
garten and nursery schools and upward and outward through various 
kinds of better postprimary education ; increases or proposed increases 
in the number of years of compulsory school attendance; provision 
for better opportunities for gifted children; attempts of various kinds 
lo make the schools more immediately responsive* to the life needs 
of the children (the “activity school” methods of instruction); and 
far-reaching efforts to reduce illiteracy among adults. 

Protection "of women and children . — Provision for the protection of 
women and children, including the care of exnuptial children and the 
prohibition of child labor, were written into the constitutions of moat 
of the newly created nations and of those that changed 'to republican 
forms of government. The varieties of means taken to cijny out 
the spirit of these provisions not only, in the countries where they 
are a part of the constitutional law but in many others are innumer- 
able. As a single example the report from India for 1925-26 in regard 
to infant- welfare work may be summarized. 

India as an example . — It is calculated that 1 in 6, or even 1 in 5, ► 
of the children, born in India perishes in the first year of life, and that 
about 2,000,000 Indian babies die annually. Lady Chelmsford initi- 
ated an All-India Maternity and Infant Welfare League; Lady 
Reading later took up the work and initiated national baby week. 

The exhibitions, lectures, and baby shows which take place annually *•—* 
in all the larger centers of the country haye roused public intered^ 
to an unusual degree. The demand for leaflets, pamphlets; model 
lectures, cinematograph films, and lap tern slides is growing rapidly." 
Various benevolent institutions have entered the campaign with 
enthusiasm. The movement is not confined to British India, but is 
being taken up by the Indian States. The report of the director of 
public information for India for 1925-26 continues: • 

Nothing ia more significant than the comments of Indian newspapers of all 
communities and of all shades of political opinion on the subject of Hit baby 
week. . Sentiment is unanimous "and generous, and it is a great relief, after the 
asperities of political discussion in India, to read these comments in which them 
is no jarring note but only a wholehearted and grateful recognition of the fact 
that her excellency's labors in India must inevitably cause a permanent better- ** 
ment of the lot of millions of Indian women and children. 

Preschool activities in France , England, and Italy .— As to schools 
for children below the usual age for admission, 6 years, 3,746 lay and 
congreganiste (directed by a religious organization) public and 
private material schools in Frailce enrolled 316,632 children between 
the ages of 2 and 6 in 1923-24; and in 1924-25 there were 3,736 such 
schools enrolling 366/WJ7 children. 
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The proposal of the boarcl of education in England to reduce the 
Government grant to each local authority by the amount credited 
to the children Under 5 years of age that were in school roused strong 
opposition, especially in industrial areas. It was not put into effect. 
The number of such children increased from 165,684 in 1923 to 
211,348 in 1924, and to 221,800 in 1925. 

In the educational reform in Italy in 1923 for the first time in the 
history of Italian education, kindergwten instruction became an 
essential part of the elementary s^tao! course. Better adjustment 
between the kindergarten and the prwtery school was made through 
a unified primary-kindergwten curriculum. By Royal decree of 
December 31, 1923, methods schools offering a three-year course for 
the prepwation of kindergarten teachers were i authorized, and 
6,000,000 lire were granted to a fund to be raised for the support and 
maintenance of kindergartens and to promote the spread of these 
schools.. In February, 192f>, the Societa Umanitaria of Milan wbb 
authorized to conduct a course for the prepwation of teachers of 
kindergartens and primary schools. The course is under the personal 
supervision of Dr. Maria Montessori. 

Better compulsory attendance laws and regulations . — Increases or 
proposed increases in ,the number of years of compulsory BChool 
attendance, as well as efforts toward better enforcement of the com- 
pulsory school laws, were common, Compulsory education has been 
and is one of the most difficult of school problems, because it ia 
closely interwoveD with the economic status of the country and its, 
ability to provide suitable school accommodations for all children of 
school attendance age, the important question of the kind of educa- 
tion to *be given in the early years of adolescence (the ages of about 
12 to 15); child labor; compulsory part-time schools.for young people 
in the industries; the extent to \yhich private instruction will be 
accepted in hep of instruction in public schools; and in some coun- 
tries with strong opposition to the education of girls and of certain 
social classes. 

In England, since July 1 , 1922, all exemptions from school attend- 
ance up to the age of 14 have ceased, and all children whose four- 
teenth Birthday falls within the school term must remain at school 
to the end of that term. Local authorities' may by law require 
children to attend up to the age of 15. The consultative committee 
that reported on the education of the adolescent recommended that 
legislation be passed fixing the age at 15 for all of England and Wales 
and that the law become effective at the beginning of the school 
yew 1932. 

The education act of Scotland of 1918 empowered the department 
to appoint a day at which full-time attendance at school should be 
compulsory to the age of 16. That step has not yet been taken but 
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arrangements for additional school accommodation and changes in 
the organization of the different stages of instruction are being put 
into effect, with a view to carrying out the authority given in the law. 

Tbe primary public-school law of Estonia made attendance for all 
children obligatoiy from the ages of 7 to 16, inclusive; but economic 
considerations did not permit putting this into full effect, and Ihe 
obligatory principle was applied by the Government only to the ages 
of 9 to 14, with permission to the municipalities to extend it to tbe 
full legal limits if conditions warrant it. For the year 1924-25 the 
towns succeeded in compelling all children over 8 years of age to 
attend school. The districts succeeded only partially. TheWfinal 
date when the compulsory school law must be introduced in 
plete form is set at January 1, 1930. 

In France changes in the requirement for the certificate of ele- 
mentary studies (Certificat d’ Etudes Pnmaires Eldmentaires) had 
the effect of holding many children in the elenjentary schools until 
past the age of 12. They had formerly been alljbwed in considerable 
numbers to leave the schools wfeag they were n years of age. The 
situation is still admittedly unsatisfactory, anu attempts are being 

made to rouse popular opinion in favor of better attendance regula- 
tions. ’* 

The attendance law passed by the Parliament of the Irish Free 
State in 1926 lengthened the school term, raised the leaving age to 
14 years, and gave the Minister of Education power to extend the 
leaving age to 16 in any communities where he deemed it expedient. 
CompulBoiy education (for boys only) in the Bombay Presidency, 

* India, made permissive by the act of 1918, was introduced in five 
rural municipalities in the five years following, and in 1925 the Bom- 
bay municipality introduced it in the F and G wards for both boya 
and girls, excepting Moslem girls.Mn 1926 the average number for 
the five bodies excluding Bombay city, was 113 pupils per thousand 
of population, an increase of 43 per thousand^ over the attendance 
prior to the introduction of compulsion. ^ 

The Education Department of Burma, in tls seventh qupiquoniiial 
report, notes that: 

i n England the law of 1870, which made the provision of accommodation 
obligatory, preceded by six years tbe introduction of universal compulsory' 
education. In India this wise precaution has not been taken, hence the various 
schemes are mostly “in the air." Expense is of course the ohief difficulty, and 
one Indian municipality which attempted to work a scheme of compulsory 
education points out that this has increased the cost of education by 350 per cent. 

♦ As Sir George Anderson paradoxically remarks: "Compulsion la 
India can only be effective if it is -voluntary, and In the Punjab it is the villajha 

thpt apiuy for compulsion and not' the local body that enforces compulsion on 
*n unwilling people.", •< • ■ 

Change* from ihe “learning” to the " activity ” school.— A very 

general sentiment prevailed that school children spend far too much 
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of their time in memorizin^'TWccn tents of books; that school 

too little relation to life out of school; that the child is a passive 
learner of things in which he has little interest; and that the constant 
direction and authority »of the teacher take away from the pupil hia 
opportunity to develop self-reliance and initiative. These condi* 
tions led to many attempts to develop a kind of school, commonly 
called the ‘‘activity" school, in which the interests and aptitudes of 
each child are taken more into account. In this type of school 
much of the teaching centers in the actual life of the community; 
thfr children are actively engaged in making or doing things for which 
they have an immediate purpose; the teacher is an adviser rather 
than a disciplinarian; and the children may have a voice in the 
management of the school. The. work school, now common in the 
Soviet Union, is an attempt at the .extreme of practical training. 
The pupils have an unusual amount of freedom and control most of 
the activities of the school. No scale of grading is used other than 
"satisfactory" and “unsatisfactory," and the certificate states that 
the pupil has “studied and learned to apply" the subjects named in 
it. In other countries the response against the formal school was 
less pronounced, and in some of them it amounted only to slight 
modifications in the subjects taught and in the methods of teaching 
them. 

Two decrees of February, 1923, in France made considerable 
changes in the elementary school curriculum, with the purpose' of 
/eliminating, as much as possible, purely memory, work and yerbal 
knowledge and making the course more practical and concrete from 
the beginning. . Moreover, the uniformity of studies for all elemen- 
tary schools was relieved and opportunity wAs given for specializa- 
tion according to the probable future occupations of a majority cl' 
the pupils of the locality.* The certificate of elementary primary 
studies, w r hich formerly could be obtained by pupils at the age of 11 
who passed a single written and oral examination, is now granted 
only to those who have passed their twelfth birthday on «hi]y 1 of 
the year in which they present themselves for the examination. 
The examination is itself made more difficult aud the grading is less 
lenient. • 

The programs of the public primary schools in Poland, which were 
drafted in detail arid published in 1920 and 1921, raise the level of., 
instruction much higher than it was in the former annexetes; intro- 
duce the principle of independent work of the pup ifc^and $re due 
place to artistic-technical study. 0 

In Italy under the reform of 1923 local ^Hucationiftuthorities are 
given opportunity to adapt the schools to the requirements of the 
neighborhood and the teacher has a large amount of freedom in 
working out the program of the school. The schemes of-^tudy issued ■ 
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by the ministry are intended merely as guides. In the language of 
former Minister Gentile they — * * 

| forbid the commonplace platitudes which have so long dulled cbiWn’s education, 

4111(1 demand pure g«iine poetry; sincere searching for truth; energetic irtvestiga- 
tion of the popular, spirit; restless and never satisfied, asking always the reason * 
whyj the rapture of contemplating pictures resplendent with art and life; the 
communion of great souls that speak through the month of the teacher. 

The curricula of the elemental? schools in England are set out by • 
r ^ e board of education only on veiy broad lines, and local authorities 
and teachers have much freedom in the conduct of the schools. 
Practical work of some kind is increasing, and becoming almost 
universal in the schools, and there is a general movement ip the t 
direction o/ individual work instead of. formal class teaching for 'the 
pupils. , . 

vThe chief inspector of primary schools in New Zealand, in 1926' 
reports — 0 . ’ . 

Attention U the rights and needs of the Individual child has brought us to 
| realize the necessity for differentiation in primary education, as well as in secondary 
and technical education. ^ * • For.uuyiy reasons a revision of the syllabus 
roms desirable. It could be enriched not only in the direction of utilizing more 
freely training in handwork, but also bv giving a strong^ bias towards the study 
of English literature and towards the more ‘practical aide of elementary mathe- 
matics. . More attention should be paid to good English literature in 

order that pupils before they leave the primary schools may be imbued with an ‘ 
appreciation of and a love foreome of the finer work of our best authors. * * • 

We have already jettisoned a great deal of useless work in arithmetic, and I 
think there is still some lumber to be got rid of. 

The reform of elementary education begun in Austria in 1919 was 
developed to such an extent that 375 demonstration classes were 
conducted throughout the country in 1925-26, by exceptionally able 
teachers, and these were supplemented by discussions carried on by 
the teachers' cooperative groups. The course of study is based’ on the 
principle of adaptation to the- child. The former lem min g and book 
school is being replaced by a school in which each child is. studied 
carefully, much instruction is given in the open through excursions, 
tours, visits to museums, workshops, and factories, and the child is 
led into extensive intellectual and physical self-activity. * * 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Tho term "secondary education," in the narrow sense, has been 
limited in many countries somewhat rigidly to that kind of training 
given to young people — a comparatively small percentage of the 
whole— as preparation for fur tiler training in some institution of . 
higher learning.* On the Continent of Europe the secondary school ' 
has been and is typically a school to which children are admitted* 

After private tutoring or a primary oourse of ’four yb are, 'and which 
. B 1 ? 68 them ei ght years of carefully organized training the completion 
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of which is marked by a certificate or diploma commonly accepted for 
adihission to au institution of university rank. The gymnasium of 
• Germany, Imperial Russia, Austria, Hungary, and Poland, t£o 
liceo-ginnasia of Italy, the lyc6e and the college of France, and the 
iustituto of Spain were all of this kind.- Few or no elective subjects 
were offered in them, but in the processes of educational development, 
elective lines of study or curricula from two to four or more in number ‘ 
were established, and there grew up, parallel to the classical trainihg 
of the gymnasium, the real-gymnasium for training in modern lan- 
guages, the realschule for training in science and mathematics, and 
other types designed to give more practical work and leading to later 
study in the technical schools of university rank. Not only did these 
different types of schools pnrallefteach other, but in their lower years— 
for pupils ftom about 11 years of age to 13 or 14— they paralleled the 
schools of primary or elementary instruction that were giving instruc- 
tion to the much larger group of children that would not continue in 
school after the last year of the compulsory attendance ago had been 
passed. . * 

To such a system of education, vertically divided as it wa 9 , there 
were the objections: First, that education followed a strict class 
division, and the intelligent child of poor parents could not hope to 
have the education which he was capable of profiting by and which 
the ih teres ta of the' Nation required should be given him; second, 
the decision as to his later career had to be made by himself or bis 
parents when he was still much too young for either him or them to 
know' in what his chief aptitudes lay; third, having once decided and 
entered Upon a certain type of secondary schoor coarse* the pupil 
cduld later transfer to another type only^w'ith great difficulty; fourth, 
the drawing off of the superior children from the primary and ele- 
mentary schools at about the fourth -or fifth year of school life tended 
to weaken the later ydars in the lower school in that the more pro- 
gressive teachers would not care to work in them and the smaller 
body of less vigorous children would go slowly; fifth, such a system 
made little use of the large group of young people that, w’hile perhaps 
not apt enough to go through, a university,' could nevertheless be 
trained to advantage for several years beyond the sly dr eight year, 
elementary school; and sixth, -the elementary instruction given was 
in the main impractical; the pupils were not prepared to .be earners 
when they left the elementary schools.' . s 1 

Creation of “ middle " schools . — Oue of the answers to these , last 
three objections was the creation of a form of school sometimes 
termed a “middle school," intended for pupils from fhe ages of about 
11 to 13 or 14, in which considerable latitude was allowed for adapting 
the course of study to needs of the locality in which'the school, whs 
placed. In some cases — Denmark and Hungary, for instance — the 
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middJe school corresponded to the first three or, four years of the 
secondary school, and graduates from it could enter the later years 
of the secondary school, and, if 'successful there, proceed to higher 
instruction. In other instances, as, for example, the ** central schools" 
of England and the "4coles primaires sup^rieures" of France, these 
institutions of middle-school grade did noMead into the secondary 
schools. Another solution of the problem of what to do with the 
children fitted, for middle-school instruction lay in the creation of 
l&rg£ numbers of lower grade technical and vocational schools often 
so far separated from the regular school system that they, were at- 
tached to some ministry other than that of public instruction, . 

Postwartfpovements in secondary education, not entirely new but 
. ^rtAinly given' much stronger force by the-changed political situa- 
tion, were in the main : First, to make it more democratic in' the sense 
-of providing ways for capable children of .poor parents to go through 
the secondary schools) second, to delay as much as possible the child's 
decision of his later career; third, to make the transition from one 
type of parallel course to another much easier; fourth, to incorporate 
the technical and^y optional scl^pola ji)pre closely into the general 
erhool system ; and fifth-, to raise the age of regular compulsory school 
- attendance by one or, two years and to -require some kind of con- 
tinuation -schooling until about the age of 18. In short, secondary 
education is broadening immensely and coming to take on some 
features cf the universality desired for primary education. More- 
over, very special attention is being paid to the kind and amount 
education that must be given during the years of eoriy adolescence, 
from about 12 to 15 qr 10. • - 

Experiments in Au&trui, The educators of Austria have approached 
the secondary school situation in a truly scientific way. The first 
stage of three years in a striking experiment oonduoted by the city 
educational council of Vienna, -with the cooperation of the Federal 
Ministry of Education, was closed m. July, 1926, In 1922-23,. 0 
general secondary' schools, 3 for boys arid 3 for girls, each school with 
4 parallel olassos, were opened in tho buildings of the former Bttrger- 
schulen. Normal trained teachers from the Btlrgorschulen, aftd 
-university trained teachers from the secondary schools (gymnasia, 
realgynmaoia, etc.) were appointed in equal numbers. The samo 
plan was applied to the principalahips. Tho work was begun with ^4 
classes; in 1926 it was carried on with 96 classes, with a total of 1 460 
boyB and 1,480 girls. 

The schools 00 *!'' a four-year course. They admit pupils who have 
completed thA four-year Uniform foundation school (grundschule); 
who are aboutlO years of age; and who' are still subject to the com- 
pulsory educaratfn law. Pupils of average and higher grade Ability 
we grouped in Track I; those wi^b less ihan average ability are 
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grouped separately in Track II, The division is made not on an 

entrance examination, but on the general report from the foundation ! 
* school. Thcf groups are instructed in the sAine building by the same 
body of teachers, and have as faros possible a conunoif school life of 
.games, festivals, etc., and common instruction in <such subjects m 
singing, manual work, and drawing. 

Within Track I, in the subjects in which the uniform progress of 
the whole claeMS"e§§ential, such as mathematics, a' minimum com* 
pulsory course and a more extended course are provided. Each is an 
organically developed unit arranged and rounded out according to 
its own principles. The special extended course does not requirt 
more hours than the minimum course, and all masses organized in the 
parallel divisions have the same time schedule,' Every pupil may, 
with the approval of his teachers and parents, take up the extended 
in place of the compulsory course in all or only some of fte subjects. 
From the second or third class on, pupils with ability in language may 
take Latin or a modern language. If they elect noithor they must do 
additional work in the mother tongue. 

These schools are closely articulated with the lower vocational 
schools to which pupils may go upon the completion of either Track I 
•. or Track II; with the higher vocational schools open to those wbo 
have completed Track I; and with the upper secondary schooltHtgpn 
to pupils from Track I who have completed the extended courses and 
such supplementary subjects as the upper school may require. 

The rosults of the experiment have beon very favorablo and mora 
schools of this kind will probably be created. Many of the gymnasia, 
realgymnasia, and realschulnn are trying out the now plan in the lower 
sections as an optional form of secondary school for selected pupils. 

Middle schools in Prussia^— Middle schools, meaning in general 
> schools that go higher than the elementary schools in their qims and 
requirements and are still not full secondary schools, became increas- 
ingly popular in Germany and especially in Prussia. The Prussian 
Minister of Cults and Instruction in March, 1925, granted recognition 
as fully equipped institutions to 13 such schools in the city of Magde- 
burg alone. In the regulations of June 1, 1925, for the middle school* 
of Prussia, the ministry states; 

development in the domains of trade, art, commerce and Industry, agricul- 
ture and forestry requires a higher grade of the education of boys and girls for 
these branches, of acquiring a living. In connection with it the nood for proper 
preparation for many middle positions in the administrative service of the StaW 
and ^tha communities os well as higher industry aud commercial enterprise! 
makes iuwlf felt. The elementary public school even in its most developed fora 
can satisfy these demands to a small extent only because of the various difficulties 
under which it hut to work as a compulsory school. The higher schools, again, 
aim above all for the sciences, so that tbeV also are unable to satisfy it in a suffi- 
cient manner. 
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Fwm these condition follows the need of a school arrangement that stand* 
between the elementary school and the lil*her school wliioh, without interfering 
with its duties u an institution of general education, enables its pupils also to 
satUfy the increased demands of later vocationa of life. Such an educational 
Institution Is the middle school of «U steps that follows the foundation achooL 
The efficiency of thiB school arrangement has its ultimate foundation not merely 
In the increased maturity of the pupils by an attendance of two yean more. The 
latter faU mainly In *ho time of youthful development and so their importance for 
the mental training, conduct; and strengthening of the pupils can not be over- 
estimated. With loss crowding of the classes, richer equipment in means of 
instruction Md domestic conditions, mostly moro favorable for the work of the 
school, therenect on the increased Ume of instruction U essentially enhanced. 

In addition to the extension of these lower seoondary or "middle” 
schools, as a new kind of full secondary school tho Germ An obor- 
erhule was developed. It is differentiated from the gymnasium, tho 
realgyninasium, and the oberrealschule in that its course is centered 
around German culture and two foreign languages, one of which may 
be Latin. Quite general^ in Germany the real institutions for 
secondary education are gaming preponderance over the humanities 
institutions. 

Besides this new kind of school as to content, the oberschule, an 
innovation Has taken place in the jorm of the secondary institutions. 
Some of them are now six-class schools, known a? Aufbauschulen, 
that accept pupils who have completed tho soventh year of tho 
elementary school and cany them to the • certificate of maturity, 
admitting to the university in six years. They are especially help- 
ful to tho country children for they permit the chUd to remain with 
bis parents until he is 13 or 14 yeare of age instead of taking him 
away from home at 10 or 11. Thoy postpone by about three yeare 
the choice of a vocation and shorten for capable children the term 
of preparation for the university. 

Rcjorms in France.— The reformation of, secondary education in 
France, which was the subject of long debates in Parliament and of 
innumerable controversies in the pedagogical and professional press, 
excited great interest both in Franco and abroad. 

The radical reforms initiated by Minister Berard were first applied 
m 1923-24. Ail the pupils in the secondary schools had to follow 
during the first four years the same studies, and those included 
Latin and the elements of the Greek language. At the beginning of 
the second class only could they choose between the classical section 
including the obligatory study of Latin and the elective study of 
Greek, and the modem section. The science studies were the same 
for all pupils during the first six years of the oourees , 

The plan roused so much opposition that from October, 1924, 
classes 6 and 5 of the modern section wore reestablished in the lycdes 
and colleges, and the 1925 plan, like that of 1902, provided for the s 
organization of a complete cycle of modem secondary studies parallel 
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to tbo classical studios and equal to it in duration, seven years, Never.* ' 
tholoas, the classical and inodom sections are still much more unified 
than they were before the Berard reforms. In- the course of the fiist 
aix yearn of study from the sixth class to the first, inclusive, about 
two-thirds of the hours (13, 14, or 151 common to the pupils of 
the classical section and of the modern section. They study by the 
same programs the French language and literature, history and 
geography, a modem language, drawing, and also (thiVis ode of the 
essential characteristic^ of the new organization) inathcmiafica, 

* physic^ and natural #ionces. The pupils of the classical section 
Btudy in addition Latin for 6 hours a week in the sixth and fifth- 
classes, 5 hours in the fourth, and 4 hours in the third, second, and 
firet. They take up also a study of Greek in the fourth, but they 
may give it up from the second and substitute a modern foreign 
literature and civilization. Their comrados in the modem section 
receive complementary training in French. They apply themXlvea 
to practical exercise in history and geography, a modem language, 
and natural sciences, and they take up at tho beginning of tho fourth 
class the study of a second modern languago and at the beginning of 
& second class a modern foreign. literature and civilization. 

Not until the end of six years of study are the pupils required to 
select a vocation. Then they may by their own choice finish their 
secondary training in a class of philosophy or a class of mathematics. 
Even there the programs are the samo for history aiid geography, 
modern languages, natural sciences, drawing, and for logic and morals! * 
The differentiation is only in the amount of time devoted to phil- 
°®°pby, or to mathematics and science. The new programs tend to 
make the modem humanities equal to the classical humanities and 
to permit young people to acquire through them true ‘literary and 
scientific culture at once wide and solid. 

The report oj (he consullatue committee in England.— A consultative 

committee was appointed by the board of education for England and 
Wales — 

to consider and report upon the organisation, objective, and curriculum 4 ot 
course* of study suitable for children who will remain in full-time attendance at 
schools other than secondary schools, up to the age of 16. regard -being had on 
the one hand to tbo requirements of a good general education and tho desirability 
of providing a reasonable variety of curriculum, so far as is practicable, forohiJdnM 
of varying taste* and abilities, and op the other to the probable occupations ot 
the pupils in commerce, Industry, and agriculture. 

And incidentally thereto, to advise as to the arrangements which should bo 
T* ( . a) th ® *ttohiments ot the pupil* at the end of their cob me; 

(6) fo^ facilitating in suitable cases the transfer of individual pupils to secondary 
schools at an age above tho normal age of admission. 

The committee reported in 1026. TKe publication entitled “The 
Education of the Adolescent” is among tbo fine studies made of tho 
problem of pro vidmgaui table education for the great number oL 
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children who will (icquire elementary training but who will not 
attend the regular secondary schools and prepare for the university. 

. 81*01100 20 of the education act of 1021 provides that: 

It shaU be the duty of a local education authority so to exerelse their power* 
under hi* part as to maJce, or otherwise U, secure, adequate and suitable pro- 
««.on by mean* of central school*, central or special da«w, or otherwiJ- 

1. hor including in the curriculum of public elementary schools, at appropriate 
Mage*, practical matruction suitable to the age*, abilities, and requirement* of 
the children; and 

2. K»r ^organtiing in public elementary school* courses of advanced instruction 
for 1 he older or more intelligent children in attendance at such school*, including 
chihtrvn who ulay at such schools beyond the age of M, 

The committee found that slightly more than 1,800,000 of Ihe 
children over 1 1 yearsof age in tfie elementary schools were not receiv- 
ing advanced instruction within the meaning of section 20 ; that there 
wore 493,025 children, between 14 and 15 years of age, and 641 811 
or 07.7 per cent, between 15 and 16, and 89.3 per cent of the eoreos- 
pond*g age groups who were not attending any full-time school / 
represen ted in t he official statistics, though some of them were attend- / 
mg schools outside of the public system of education. It estimated 
that approximately half the children between 14 and 15, and three 

ourths of those between 15 and 10 are not receiving full-time educar 
tion of any kind. 

After havii* nkcU-hed thchistoiy and development of post primary 
(duration m Upland and Wales and having reviewed the facta of 
»■ Htuation, the committee addressed itself to the questions of- The 
“ , of 8<1 )'“ cc ; ^Ticul* for modem schools and senior classes, 
the place of > bias in the cumculum of modem schools and senior 
classes; the staffing and equipment of, and the admission of children 
to, modem schools and senior classes; the lengthening of school life; 
t saving examination; and administrative problems. 

The 38 conclusions and recommendations, taken as a whole, form 
fundamental bases for a complete system of postprimary, middle * 
school, junior high school, or superior primary (to use only four of 
the several terms applied to this stage of training) education and ‘are 
distinct value to educators in any country. Space does nut 

permit reproducing all of them here. 4 few of the more important 
are given. 

A Primary education chould I* regarded u ceding at .bout the ago of II 

•odd r 7 h ° U,d lKt " h ** ta ' * nd ’’*#>■ which for men? pupil. 

™ d 14 P |U *' ,or “mo M 18 or 19. but for the majority at J4 plu, or 18 

^olL' “ I “„ POM " >, : V' "‘ 8 * rd “ l « » ringlc wbolo. ni thin which 
row be a variety of type* of education, but which will generally be controlled 

IV'" T « ProV,d ‘" ! ,w ,h « “<*«« <* children 

*nd passing through the stage of adolescence. 01 . 

IWcdI h «r h .?H», ,,ti : b ?“! Wilh ,he Poo^Primary irtage of cducaUon riiouW 
Made (In addition to junior technical and "trade - •choolj) the following 
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(1) Schools of the "secondary ” types now commonly existing • which »t 

wiU°^uciti^ e ofttii B Pred , 0 ™ ina,ltIy iitemry or scientific curriculum, and 
S l ! f » th PUPI,S f0rward to the a « e ot at least 16 plus 

at «Lffr U ° f tH .° t5Te ° the exlfltiDg se,ective central schools, which give 

,rora the ^ 0,1 1 ^ ■>' 

?[ the type of the esifltin « nonaelective central schools which 
with ?V 66 the y Central Bcho ° l8 in their area, or may exist side by side 

^.“..rrr 0018 ,nd Mter ,ot *- 

r r - 

acboob* t° thC “ 

schools at present commonly known as “ second arv"* it a hr...u * i j . 1 

jssrr oTrri ? 

•be^^^rX.! 05 ' 64 ™ ' h °" ld “ bi “ «» *- - 

at nLfz ^ ° f the > condar y’* type most commonly existing tp-dav which 
to J«i:^ omln “ ntl - v “"*•» « ■*>«• ii, 

trend in the but. it™ yen™, to he known a. ■'m„ ( icn ‘Lhno^ " 

J*5£i l^nl^'un^v.r"^^" 4 ™' r " 00 '"- with * 

of achoob, to be known a. Veto dj, " * °' the threo P revK> “ 8 ‘W» 

17 . Adequate arrangements should be made for transfonth* „.;u . 

rirow ability to profit by "secondary” education beyond V mTk T 
from modern to grammar echoob at the age of 12 or rt fn ^ p !'“’ 

#SSH=S«!? 

«fteXnlo2 h^n^riMHlf div “J on ‘°'' «*““«»" into elementary, «cond.^, 

A* £SSSXS SSS’XSiT th “ ,be ‘ rtWcUI Urr4ra ^ 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 

Iweaseain registraiion.-At the opening reception to delegates to 
he Third Congress of the* Universities of the Empire, held at Cam- 
bridge m July, 1926, the ex-chancellor of the University of Queens- 

mil a 9nlO. t | • 

Never before since learning ceased to be the exclusive prerogative of the 
Church, of certain professions, and of the landed or the leisured classes has there 
teen so general a demand for it. XU. dtmand has reached^en^i^ 
Lons in the United States, where, however, difference in standards make* ddfi- 
emt comparison .with figures relating to this country or to the Dominions A 
mgle figure-1 IK million dollars- or 2* millions sterling for the appropriation 
or a single un.vereity-tbe Columbia University of the city of New Y^k-for ’ 
beginning July 1, I02« wU. give uoiuc ido o, the EELS? 
JS* ... Here in Great Bntain we are told that the lAmber of full- 
tme students last year about 43,000-is more than half as many again m 
before the war. One-quarter of them come from Scotland; obviously T^nuch 
larger proportion than would have been deduced from comparison of popuLZs 
The keenness in Scotland for higher education, apart from consideration of°the 

Sd« T^* i 0t Kr may brin ** t0 ° weU known to *!■*• comment 
Canada, with considerably more than halUhe number of university student* 

r ! Great Bntain ' “ dou btleM feeling the same impulse as the 

hnited States towards the highest form of education that is accessible Ireland 

Zir,ritn'H’ a h d AU8 K rall j a f d Ne,V ZnbkaA pother, with some 8,000 
BHtl n t f h A/ , haV ° .^ out the flMnG Proportion to population as Great 
Z ' South Africa, with nearly 5,000, has a much higher proportion to the 

J** of ts , wh f e P^P 10 - H is not fair to bring India, with its great peasant 
population into the comparison, especially as university education is laredv a 
new growth in many parts of the land There are said to be 75,000 university 

1 V"„ Ind, “ bUt 9 °“ l ° f 18 nra of pout.TS 

1 ‘"/‘"P 4 6 4atc f ™> «“ Bnt or the twentieth century. The 

creation of two new umvenuties in Australis and one in Canada have 'marled 

“')**' »hdo there has also been In it much reorganisation, Including the 
creation of a number of flew colleges in South Africa. . 8 

These facts and figures may be of some interest, but really to com Dare the 
esire for a -high education of the different parts of the Empire wouldEjuIre 

toted and‘ 0 “ ?! differing purposes for which their universities were cLb- 
h d and arc maintained. In many coses the purpose la to afford access to the 

KteT « r n l d ° l Ubt,C8S thi8 purpo * e Prodominates in the Dominions. But 
i<ri h Ti ] bC ‘ 10me un ‘ ver8itiefl - Preparation for industry bv Instruction In 
engineering and other applied science and for commerce are coming moreTnto 

hLT?? ? °! ( univerBitles, while a new importance is being given in some of 
tern to that old-time but very wise object of education— the rational enjoyment 
lire, or, in other words, the humanities. Nowadays It is largely by continua- 
•on evening, adult and extramural classes that the universE eSeZg • 
his purpose among that growing body of the people who, without being able 

j t 8 hV^lMUWe gr ^ Uat,n8 C0Ur8e ’ ri8hMy dalm ppportun,t * to discover delight 

New inMitutwns .— The conditions pictured as to higher education 
the United States and ui the British Empire prevaUed in several 
her countnos of Europe and Asia and to a considerable extent in 
ther sections of the Americas. Between 1920 tuid 1926 more than 
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150 new instructional bodies prepared to give training on higher ediK-i 
cation levels were established. About 10 per cent of these were 
. , institutions of the usual university type, with faculties of arts and 
sciences &nd professional schools. Most of the others were instituted 
tojgonduct research or offer courses in the natural and social sciences. 
Of these new institutions, 55 are distinctly scientific in purpose and 
include some 10 polytechnic schools; 26 are sociological in character 
and include 3 schools of law, witfi the study of law intended not so 
much as preparation for the profession as for the relation of law to 
human welfare; 24 are schools of education; 20 are concerned with 
• health; 9 with agriculture; and 7 with commerce. 

Oermany . — During the years 1922 to 1925 the universities and 
technical high schools of the German Reich were accommodating 
t unprecedented numbers of students, .both matriculated and auditors. 
By 1926 the registration had returned to approximately the pre-war 
level in the universities, but was still showing an increase of about 
10,000 students over the 1913-14 figure for the technical high schools. 
T£e following table gives the enrollment for the winter semester 
(w. s.) and the suiter semester (s. s.) for the years 1924 to\1926 as 
compared with that of 1013-14. These data arc for the same area 
in both cases. 


Table 10. — Enrollment in universities and technical high schodlq, Germany 


Yen 

♦ • 

Universities • 

Technical high schools 

Total 

number of 
matricu- 
lated 
students 

Matricu- 

lated 

students 

Auditors 

Matricu- 

lated 

students 

Auditors 

1013-14 . 

lftg-23 (W, 8.) 

1 10to-24 (w. i.) 

1024 (a. ».) - 

1024- 25 (w. . 

1024 (s. s.) 

1025- 20 (w. ».) 

60,263 
82, 213 
85,304 
78,859 
68,114 
60,870 
00,458 
68,867 

0,358 
10,869 
17,704 
17,663 
0,040 
12, 544 
6,100 
8,478 

12,801 

26,802 

26,640 

25,039 

21,817 

2£4D0 

rife 16 

22,634 

4,302 

3,127 

2.323 

3,107 

2,041 

2,300 

2,167 

3,376 

n om 

107,011 

moot 

- 102, M 
fio,m 
83,111 

si, «ii 
8i v aoi 


France . — The 17 public universities of France enrolled in 1921 in 
their various faculties 49,931 students who were considered as being 
in the regular courses of study. In 1925 the number increased to 
62,960, a figure that was almost 1 1,000 greater than that of 1914. Of 
that increase,' about 2,600 were foreign students, and the larger 
attendance of foreigners came rather suddenly in 1925, with a total of 
8,790 as against 6,421 in 1924. A much smaller part was due to 
^-^taking over Alsace-Lorraine and with it the University of Strasbourg. 

The University of Strasbourg, founded in 1621, became a German 
institution in 1872, at the dose of the Franco-Prusaian War. Af ter 
the termination of the World War, the dean of the science depart- 
, ment of the University of Paris was sent to Strasbourg to rearrangfl 
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preceding in ‘thenomjway. Uk thf only iStion of'ft 
with seven faculties: Catholic theology, Protestant theology, law and 
political science, medicine, pharmacy, sciences, and letters. 

V *5* UniTCreitira ™» «T«ted in 1924 

^.Itiro on. h C °, Ur3ea offered '“ nd the de B re “ panted by the 
rac ul tics of law, medicine, sciences, and letters. The studies in the 

faculties of law and thp State examinations were so changed 'as to 

require evidence of a good general education, to allow the advanced 

students .early specialization in their legal studies, and to open the 

acuities to foreign students. Diplomas of higher studies in four 

fields of law and economics were established by decree of May 2, 192S. 

Th ' tend<x ? * 0 . encourage advanced legal study and may be 

obtained by examination after a year of work beyond the license' in 

aw (licence en droith The doctorate in law is now open only to 

p^thJs P “ ° f U|!hCr le6<d 8tudira “ d P fe8c nt a 

The various courses in the medical faculty were grouped more 
methodically and the doctorate i’n veterinary medicine, never pro- 
viously established, was mstituted in the medical faculties of Lyon 
Toulouse, and Pans. The faculties of sciences began devoting mote 
tune to the practical applications of the mathematical, physical 
chemical, and natural sciences and a considerable number S in- 
stitutes were opened to train student* for industrial careers and the 
vanous branches engineering. These institutes^ a wl 
variety of courses and grant numerous ^university diplomas. A new 

/ * to T m0te re8Gftrch in appUed 8ciencefl f the 
hire scientific d lyenuur-docteur, was established in 1925 

Reforms in^a^-University reform in Italy was undertaken in 

ac^rdance with the provisions of a decree of September 30, 1923. 

Italy has 2i universities, apparently more than the countiy needs 

specially in northern Italy and in the islands of Sicily and Sardinia’ 

Witbn a ra<hus of onJy 18 miles from Bologna are seven universi^ 

ach with a long history of its own and with a strong sectional spirit! . 

lions n!’r° ra ^ r tate undertftkea 40 support only those institu- 
0D9, hbrdnes, and clinics that are deemed necessary dor the State 

reduce the number of universities, the Government 
defied them into three categories :fcl ass A, class B, and “Free ” 

i tate 8 JJ ppor *® ful, y 10 class A universities; ft engineering schools; * 
architecture; and 3 royal higher normai schools. 
B.^tutions (11 in number) are supported for the most part 
y provincial or municipal contributions, with a smoU amount of 

hG St . ttte ; ' The t*"®® " free ” univoraities are entirely sup- - 
ported by provincial, municipal, or private funds. 7 . 
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All of these institutions arc under State control, and their degree) 
have the same standing before the law. By a decree of January 21, 
1927, the teaching staff in all id subject to governmental supervision 
and the cabinet may dismiss a professor for political manifestations 
not in harmony with the general policy of the Government. More- 
over, by another decree of the same date, any university may bji 
abolished by the Italian Government if its teachings show disregard 
for the principles and teachings of the present regime. The univer- 
sities were enrolling 21,267 students in 1913. The reports for 1919-20 
show 41,176, and for 1921-22 they show 32,031. 

Florence, long known as the intellectual capital of Italy, was with- 
out a university from December, 1472, until January 20', 1925. On 
the former date the study center maintained by the Florence Athe- " 
neum was transferred to Pisa, and the chair of medicine, physics, 
and chemistry became known as the institute of higher studies. On 
the latter date, the new University of Florence was inaugurated, in 
the presence of the Minister of Public Instruction; it has faculties of 
letters and philosophy, law, medicine, and science^ Postgraduate 
as well as graduate courses’ are offered by all the faculties. 

A year later, by decree of June 10, 1.926, a fac'ultylor the study of 
economic and commercial science was established also in Florence.* 
Students will be admitted who have completed courses in the higher 
secondary schools. The studies offered by this faculty will include: 
Private, public, commercial, and maritime law; economics; statistics; 
commerce; geography; history of commerce; the mathematics of 
finance; accounting; banking and’ business theory; business manage- 
ment; and modern languages. The curriculum will be fyur yean, and 
the degree granted will be doetpr of economics ^nd commercial science. 

A royal Italian university for foreigners, whioh was created in 
Perugia, in October, 1925, is opened from July to October of each 
year. It offers graduate courses in Italian institutions, Italian liter- 
ature, history of art, Italian and Etruscan antiquity, tlje geography 
-of Italy, history of Italy, and Italian thought through the centuries. 

A qualifying diploma to teach the a Italian language in foreign 
countries is awarded to those who pass the final written and onl 
examinations. 

University of SaloniJci . — Higher educationin Greece, until 1926, w U 
confined largely to the University of Athens’ (the National and 
Kappodistrian University); the National ‘ Technical High School, 
which 'was reorganized and made a part of the university in 1914; 
"and the Commercial High School, founded in 1920. The city of 
Saloniki has grown from a municipality Of 175,000 people in 1922 to 
one with 600,000 in 1926. On November 25, 1926, the now University 
. of Saloniki was opened in the Villa Allatini. Later it was moved to. 
the large building erected by the Turkish authorities for a military 
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A 

boBfj'tal The university began with IS professors and 100 students; 

it offers the classical studies. A chair of Hebrew was created and a 
orofessor &DDninfa/l in if m 1007 nru- • • • , . . - % 



Hebrew Vnwermiy at Jerusalem.— The Hebrew University at Jennia- 
lem, formaUy opened on April J, 1925, after '40 years or. more of 


, - , : - - o t — “*fe uui.ucuto IXJWJ MIC 1110 01 

the Jewish peoples and their civilization; to provide a wofkinrr 
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for 1925-26, not including building expenditures, was 4,000 Egyptian 
pounds. 5 * 

White Russian University at Mimic. — The changes in education in j 
Russia during and following the establishment of the Union qf Soviet 1 
Republics were as drastically revolutionary as the changes in political 
control. The Bureau of Education does not have data in regard to 
' the educational situation; especially in regard to the universities, 
of a kind that seems thoroughly reliable. Certainly the Require* 4 
ments for admission and graduation, * the courses offered, and the 
general purpose of higher education were entirely changed, but the 
changes can mot be reported here with any degree of accuracy. Only 
two or throe minor items are given. .. • 

Following the establishment of the White Russian Soviet Republic, 
the Whfte Russian State University (Belorusskij Gosudarstvennyi 
Univerpitet) was founded at.Minsk in 1921. It has three faculties— 
law apd social' science, pedagogy, and medicine. In the same city 

• • the^WBS^a Russian Agrioultural Institute was opened in 1922 with 

familties of agriculture and forest economy. The latter is of unusual 
importance becauso the Russian peoplej in generalise wood rather 
• than coal for heating during the long whiter season t consequently the 
- management And conservation of- the forests are nlalters of great 
economic significance! All the leading cities now have agricul- 
tural institutes with branches in forest economy, and there are many 
lower Bchools of forqstiy. - • • * 

Christian colleges of China . — Throughout the internal disturbances 
in China, -the Christian colleges carried on their work much more 
regularly and effectively than may have been commonly supposed. 

In the autumn of 1925, 17 colleges and 11 professional schools w6re iq 
operation, with an enrollment of 4,256 students, of whom 527 were 
women. The -teaching personnel numbered 990. Up to that date 
the colleges had graduated 4,176. The Second Biennial Conference 
of the China Associations for Christian Higher Education, met at 
Shanghai in February of 1925, with its aim^xod as the “redefinition 
qf tho function of Christian higher education in China. ” More than 
- 200 college teachers and administrators from all parts of the countiy 
were in attendance. 

Among its most important tasks was that of giving expression to 
its attitude toward the developing movement in China do turn over 
k the financing and administration of the Christian colleges in that 
country to the Christian Chinese as rapidly as the Church In China 
.shows that it is prepared to assume and meet the responsibility. The 
conference expressed itself as delighted witli the high quality of the 
. Chinese leadership shown at' the meeting. Another important 
'question was the matter of the colleges being required under regular 
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turns of 1924 to register with the Ministry of Education as private 
schools. Upon this question the Conference adopted no resolutions 
but the council of higher educatimi of the conference felt warranted 
’in making tho inference that many of the Christian institutions 
would bo prepared to carry out most of thb Regulations laid down by 
the Mkjyry of Education as being thoroughly in harmony with the 
pohcy^Kiaking the Christian colleges more Chinese, and at the same 
time aSP for^ interpretations of others of the regulations, the real 
purport of which seemed less clear. 

University changes in India . — Among the most important and far- 
reaching changes made by any country in the realm of higher educa- 
tion are those being purposely brought about in India since 1920. 

A commission appointed by the governor general in September, 1917, 
to make a thorough inquiry into the affaire of the University of 
Calcutta and its affiliated colleges and -to recommend a^y changes 
of constitution, administration, and educational policy which it 
deemed desirable, rendered its report in 1919. The 13 volume* 
constitute a Riost^-valoabfe, rfisumd of thfe conditions of education 
throughout all of India,, and indicate, the lines of progress which » 

• it must take in the . future as well 'as dealing in detail with the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta and the schools of the Province of Bengal. The. 
committee, in general, lays out a policy of changing the older Indian 
universities from examining to instructional bodies, with much closer * 
cooperation betweon tho constituent colleges; the establishing of „ 
new residential teaching universities; raising the standards of 
admission from that bet by the matriculation examination to that 
of the intermediate examination— a full two-year increase — paying 
better attention to the question of students' residence and the general 
conditions of student life; reconstructing the entire system of sec- 
ondary education, in administration, aims, and curricula; and pro- 
viding for better relationships between the universities and tho 
secondary schools and tbe universities and the provincial depart- 
ments of education. 


For the two very difficult problems, the medium of instruction and 
tbe education of. women, the commission offers in the former case 
the general aim that the educated classes- of India shall be bilingual, 
and for the latter the development of an enlightened public opinion' 
that will recognize the supreme importance of the rapid development 
of women's education and will be ready to spend time and thought 
and money in bringing it about/ 

In regard to the languages it recommends specifically more atten- 
tion to the teaching of tbe mother tongue as a method of mind train- • 
ing; less use of English as- a medium of instruction up to the matricu- 
lation stage; its retention as a medium above that stage; improved . • 
methods of teaching English; more drastic- teata for ail of a practical* 
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knowledge of'English; and the abandonment of the system of examin- 
ing nonliterary students* in the difficulties of classical texts. 

Tt»e commission reports that the education of women.irt India must 
-have a most profound influence’ on the whole- texture of national life 
-and the whole movement of national thought, -and* that until the 
question is solved it>nll fye impossible to bring the education of men 
into a sound and heal thy .condition Women are,dosporately needed, 

in the teaching and* the medical professions, but Indian social usages 
forbid them to enter these services. The education of women in 
India is on an infinitesimal scale compared with what it should bo and j 
has all the* faults of the system of 'training for men and in a sphere 
where they are the more destructive. The commission recommends . 
for the University ,of Calcutta 'the organization of a special hoard, 
with a lai£e degree of aytonomy, to make provision for the advanced* 
education of women and to make proposals regarding the adaptation * 
of the university degree courses to the needs of women. 

As a direct result of the report of the commission, the University ’ 
of Dacca (Bengal), was established in 1921 under an act passed in 
1920. jThe reasons for its establishment were: To create a new type 
of teaching and residential ,\uhiversity in India as opposed to .the 
present affiliating typ6; to meet the desire of Mussulmans of eastern 



Bengal to stimulate educational, progress in their comm unity; and 
to relieve the congestion of the University of Calcutta. Special 
attention is given to Islamic studies and the needs of the Mussulman 
'community but the university is open to all students without f di»- 
tinotion of race, sex, creed, or class. 

The University of Rangoon, founded in’ December, 1920, include* 
University College and Judson College. Tho intermediate college at 
Mandalay is managed temporarily by the university a^an affiliated, 
institution. The university has an estate of about 458 acres of fins 
ground on the dutskirts of Rangoon. The, constituent colleges and 
the halls of, residence will be accommodated on the. estate and there 
still will be ample space for hoysing the teachers and for large playing 
fields. University College and Judson College had a total attend- 
ance of 741 in 1922 and 1,425 in 1926. Both colleges have been 
carrying on definite building programs throughout tho four years. 
They have. opened new departments in biology, education, medicino,- 
and' university extension; also instituted, courses in forestry, engi- 
neering, geography, and geology. * T ^ 

The University of Delhi becamd on May 1, 1922, a teaching and 
residential institution formed from three constituent colleges formerly 
affiliated with the University of the Punjab. Subsequently 4 inter- 
mediate colleges, 3 for boys and 1 for girls, were recognized as con- 
stituent colleges of tho university. Temporarily it is admitting 
students who have passed the matriculation examinations but after 
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1928 will accept only those who have passed the intermediate 
. examination. 

Aligahr Muslim Univereity in 1920, the University of Aliahabad 
" by .act of January, 1922, and the Nagpur University, established in 
1923, all became residential teaching institutions. 

For the purpose of setting the University of Allahabad free to 
function as a teaching and residential institution, Act VIII of 1926 
of the United Provinces Legislature was passed establishing Agra 
University and empowering it to affiliate colleges in the United 
Provinces, Rajputana, Central India, and Gwalior-, except within 
the limits of the Universities of Lucknow and Allahabad, or within a 
radius of 10 miles from the Benares Hindu Univereity or from the 
Aligahr University, Agra Univereity may supplement the instruc- 
tion in affiliated colleges by instituting* teaching pqsts at selected 
centers. Wofnen who have corned on private study are eligible for • 
degrees qnd other academic distinctions. The univereity moy provido 
lectures and instruction for and grant diplomas to pereons other than 
students of the 14 affiliated colleges. The act came into force in 
July, 1927, and the university will hold its first examinations in 1928. 

* The Andhra Univereity at Bezwada came into existence by virtue. 

• of ao act of the \]adras Legislative Council' that became 'Operative 

,on April- 26, The university area consists of 12 districts in the * 

Madras presidSfoy, and the colleges within ifohftt were previously 
wnimtod .with the Madras University are now affiliated with the 
new university. Four categories of colleges are established in the v 
act. The, University College offers courses for' honors and post- 
graduate courses qualifying for. admission to higher degrees. A 

first-grade college'’ offers courses qualifying for admission to exam- 
inations for the ordinary degree in arte or science. A “second-grade 
college” prepares fo t the intermediate examination. A “special- 
grade college offers courses in oriental languages or in other special . 
subjects. The purposes of the univereity are, among other things, 
to promote the development of the study of Telugu, Kan arose, Urdu, 
and Onya and their use as media of instruction and examination; to 
main tarn colleges and -hostels; to erect, equip, and maintain labora- 
tories and libraries; and to provide funds for the maintenance of a 
publication bureau, an employment bureau, students’ unions, and 
university extension boards. Every student must reside in a hostel 
or under such conditions iu^may be prescribed. 

The Osmanian Univereity, established. In 1917, differs from all 
the other universities of India in that instruction throughout the 
co ege courses is given through the medium of Urdu. Its medical • 
college was opened in 1927. 

8te P to the formation of a univereity for Ceylon, 

“ e Ceylon University College was founded by the Ceylon Govern- • 
meat in 1921. * „ r 
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University administration in Great Britain and Canada . — In the 
interest of the better administration of higher educa^on-in Great 
Britain, a Royal Commission for Oxford and Cambridge was appointed 
in 1910. and published its report in 1922. In 1923 *the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge act was passed, which set up statutory com- 
missions to reorganize the universities and their colleges. In Oxford 
the general result was to produce closer coordination among the gov- 
erning bodies of the university, to organize the teaching arrangements 
on a more satisfactory basis, to facilitate the admission of poor 
students, to regularize the admission of undergraduates, and to j 
economize the resources of the colleges and of the undergraduates, | 
The statutes provided for Cambridge became operative in 1926. In I 
general, the administration is sonfewhat more centralized in the uni- 
versity; women have been declared eligible t<^ university teaching 
positions and to membership on boards of faculties. Scholarships and 
prizes are open to women unless the founder expressly excluded them, 
and admission to a degree is to be by a single act rather than by the 
fomujr procedure by stages. 

In order that the University of London may be in a real sense 
“master in its own house and capable of enforcing a po hc ^of its own,” 
commissioners were appointed under the University of London act, 
1926, to draw up new statutes for the university in accordance with 
the report of the departmental committee on the reorganization of 
the university. ^ 

The university 'grants committed, in discussing the supply of uni- 
versity education ' in its report for the academic year 1923-24, 
expressed* the belief that better results would bo obtained by improving 
and developing the universities already in existence within the United 
Kingdom than by hastening to add to their number, and this policy 
haa been followed. Several of the universities have entered upon 
considerable building programs; most of them have materially induced 
their debts; and they have increased their expenditures in such items 
as salaries of teaching staff, departmental and library needs, general 
libraries, etc. , - 

In Canada an attempt was made, following a survey and report by v 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, to move 
all of the colleges in the Maritime Provinces to Halifax and join them 
with D&llioudie, already there, in order to form a strong central 
university. King's College moved from Windsor/ to Halifax and 
entered into a close association with Dalhousie. The scheme at 
present is halted because of the refusal of the University of New 
Brunswick, St. Francis Xavier, and Acadia College to enter it. 
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